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Leading Sports Figu res 


tell you their secrets of 


CHAMPIONSHI 
PERFORMANC 


in these new 
Safe-Driving Films 


SKILL 1S YOUR BUSINESS. In the first film, the late Wilbur 

Shaw, then President of the Indianapolis Speedway, illus- 

trates that with relaxed coordination, skillful driving can be- 
come automatic — shows how to maintain professional driving 
skill day after day, regardless of adverse traffic conditions or un- 
expected emergencies 


WATCH YOUR HANDI- 
CAP. ‘Drivers, like 
professional bowlers, 
can handicap their per 
? THE CHAMP BECOMES DEAF AND 3 NINETY-DAY FLASH. Shows through formances through lack of 


- 


BLIND. Lloyd Mangrum, one of golf the eyes of Paul Richards, former 
- sleep, improper food and 
dom's most consistent money winners, White Sox Manager, how a ball play- health thabics.” saves Ned 
shows that the ability to concentrate, in er's slightest miscalculation, repeated often ii Daa shane eel “ 
spite of distractions, is one big difference enough, can become a disastrous habit eb ee B 
: champion. Film stresses 
Wilbur Shaw completes an analogy, with the important correlation 
the visual account of a driver who devel- "ee eas living h “ 
7 ec clea 1 : aD- 

habit that eventually 

; its and clean driving rec- 


a 


TAKE A LOOK AT THE ODDS. This concluding him in the : ' : : 
series explains why the right safety attitude is so vital in the | Each film is in full motion and sound and runs for 10 minutes. 
| Available individually at $53.00 for black and white and $95.00 | 


prevention of accidents presents a dramatic sequence in | . ) 
which a driver's attitude prevents what could have been a fatal for color or on a rental basis of $10.00 for black and white and | 


between a duffer and a champion. The con 
centration of a golf professional, Wilbur 
Shaw points out, is similar to that required oped, a “‘slight’’ 


of a professional driver proved fatal. 





20.00 for color. 


accident 





NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send copies of Professional Driving Series [7] Color ($425.00) [_] Black and White ($245.00) 
to the undersigned. Check or money order enclosed. 
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Young Miss Maass 


bet her life 


VEN at 6:00 A.M., it is warm in Havana. 
EK But young Miss Clara Louise Maass felt 
chilly. Her head ached. Worse, she knew 
nothing would help. 

The illness starts like-any other febrile 
attack. But soon the face is flushed. There is 
high fever. After two or three days, the 
pulse becomes feeble, the skin cold and of 
a lemon-yellow tint. Chances of recovery 
hardly approximate 50%. 

In seven pain-wracked days, yellow fever 
killed Clara Louise. And it was her own 
doing. 

At Las Animas Hospital, Cuba, in 1901, 
volunteers were needed for the famous U.S. 
Army yellow fever experiments. 

And she, who had fearlessly nursed the 
worst fever cases, thought undergoing the 
disease herself would make her a better 
nurse. She asked to be bitten by an infected 
mosquito, “I tried to dissuade her,” said the 
medical director. “But she insisted.” 

So, in what would soon be America’s vic- 
torious battle against yellow fever, Clara 
Louise Maass bravely died as she had lived 
—for others. 

Yet the steel of her quiet, devoted courage 
still gleams in the strength of today’s Ameri- 
cans. For it is still American courage and 
character that make our country secure — 
and that actually back our nation’s Savings 
Bonds. 

That’s why U.S. Savings Bonds are among 
the world’s finest investments. That’s why 
you're wise to buy them regularly, and hold 
on to them. Start today! 


The U.S. Government does not pay f 
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It’s actually easy to save money—when you buy 
Series E Savings Bonds through the automatic 
Payroll Savings Plan where you work! You just 
sign an application at your pay office; after that 
your saving is done for you. The Bonds you receive 
will pay you interest at the rate of 3% per year, 
compounded semiannually, when held to maturity. 
And after maturity they go on earning 10 years 
more. Join the Plan today. Or invest in Bonds reg- 
ularly where you bank. 


Safe as America — US, Savings Bonds 


ted by this publication in cooperation with the 


dor 
Publishers of America 


advert nt. It is 
Advertising Council and the Magazine 





It's an IDEA! 


DRIVER 
MEMO 
PADS 


to keep your drivers 
safety-conscious 


Here's a handy safety reminder, designed ex- 
clusively for the motor transportation industry. 
The Memo Pads are ideal for jotting down daily 
safety reminders to your drivers—"Do you need 
new wiper blades?" . . . on rainy days—or 
"Streets are slippery—watch your braking dis- 


tance, for example. 


These handy, shirt pocket-size Memo Pads have 
miniature reproductions of current safety posters, 
stressing safe driving practices, covering every- 
thing from driver attitudes to personal respon- 
sibility of company property. Use them as the 
top sheet of your driver's orders. 


DRIVER MEMO PADS are available only in sets 
of 48 pads, each pad with a different poster 
reproduction, with 25 sheets to the pad, printed 
in brown on yellow paper. Order your sets today 
. « « pass them out to your fleet supervisors, dis- 


patchers .. . use daily . . . and watch the results. 


MEMBER PRICES, sets each 

STOCK NO. 298.03 
1 to 9 10 to 99 100 or more 
$7.50 $7.25 $7.00 


Non-member prices are double member prices. 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


425 N. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
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BETWEEN STOPS 
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MAY is check-up 
time. All over Amer- 
ica, families are look- 
ing forward to 
spring, dad is poring 
over road maps and 
the call of the open 
road is stronger than 
ever. May is vehicle- 
check time, too. It’s 
a voluntary program 
conducted in the 35 
states which do not have compulsory vehicle 
inspection by your state and local authorities 
in cooperation with the Inter-Industry High- 
way Safety Committee and the National 
Safety Council. Look Magazine has joined 
this safety sponsorship in certain cities and 
will do so again in 1956. 
Make sure your trip will be a safe one by 
having your vehicle safety checked. Do it 
now! 








* * ay 


Paul Edlund, who tells the Wisconsin 
safety story for his bread ‘n butter, sends us 
a clipping from the Superior (Wis. ) Evening 
Telegram telling how local police stopped a 
reckless, drinking driver by setting up a 
row of garbage cans in his path to stop 
or swerve him from his course. Appropriate, 
what ? 

~ os 


A Miami (Fla.) motorist won a point in 
an argument with police, but it cost him $75 
and maybe a couple of new tires. 

Seems he parked his car in a ‘no parking” 
zone. When he returned he found a wrecker 
ready to tow it to the car pound. Protests 
to Patrolman George R. Reid were to no 
avail. 

So he hopped in his car and slammed on 
the brakes—hard. The wrecker towed the 
vehicle several blocks, the towed car’s tires 
screaming and smoking. The tow driver 
gave up. The stubborn motorist drove his 
car to the police station. City Judge F. A. 
Sobieski fined him $25 for parking in a “no 
parking” zone, and $50 extra for obstruct- 
ing an officer in the performance of his duty 
“to wit, by applying emergency brakes.” 

* * x 

Des Moines police investigated a com- 
plaint from an irate citizen who asserted he 
had been ordered off a city bus. The inves- 
tigation showed he had been carrying a bass 
drum, two pigeons, a dishpan full of pop- 
corn and that he was leading a dog. 
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~CHECK LANED 


After finishing check of their own cars, members of the Crank Twisters—a hot rod club—meet at the Kansas 
City Police Garage and receive instructions on checking citizens’ cars in May, 1955 safety-check campaign. 


Kansas City police, unable to coerce Hot Rodders, joined them. 
solved many of their traffic problems when they decided to— 


Give the 
Hot Kodders a Break 


By Major Eugene M. Pond, 


Chief of Detectives, Kansas City, Mo., Police Department 


IVE the hot rodder a “‘break’’ and 
F there's nothing wrong with him 
He can even be turned into an active 
participant in the cause of  trafhi 
safety. Let me prove these statements 
in telling what has happened in the 
last year in Kansas City and its subur- 
ban areas 


My son was a teen-age dragster, so 
I had both a personal and professional 
interest in providing a drag strip facil- 
ity where these young hot rodders 
could compete without endangering 
lives on city streets and country roads. 

With certain safety objectives in 
mind, I called a meeting of the Greater 


Kansas City law enforcement adminis- 
trators—chiefs of police, sheriffs and 
heads of the Highway Patrol of Mis- 
souri and Kansas—and presented to 
them a plan to develop a drag strip 
where these youngsters could compete 
under rigid rules and regulations. The 
next move was to call meetings of the 
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hot rodders and sound out their atti- 
tude towards drag strip competition. 
They went for it in a big way and the 
result was the forming of 32 clubs 
representing communities within the 
Kansas City area. 

Civic clubs, Y.M.C.A., drivers train- 
ing instructors, have all displayed in- 
terest in the club organizations in that 
they are furnishing adult advisors to 
work with the clubs. 

The clubs are youth organizations 
that have requested adult guidance and 
police supervision, They run their or- 
ganizations but respond to this guid- 
ance by allowing the adult suggestions 
to become their policy. 

Club activities are centered around 
a safety theme and compulsory checks 
of members’ cars are made at regular 
intervals. Since cars are their principal 
interest, very naturally much of the 
club programs evolve around their cars. 
Economy runs and good driving events 
are regularly scheduled. A traffic vio- 
lator is severely dealt with by his club 
with additional fines being levied and 
participation in club activities limited 
by suspension. 

The hot rodders in each region be- 
came members of their club. The next 
step was the formation of the Kansas 
City Timing Association, which was 
incorporated under the laws of Mis- 
souri as a non-profit organization. Two 
members of each club were designated 
to represent their club in the Timing 
Association. 

Let me digress a moment to prove 
the safety factors in banding together 
these young drivers and turning their 
thoughts to making driving more safe. 
Long before our drag strip was com- 


ae 


All hot rodders’ cars are inspected by committee of experts 
Safety 


before they are permitted in any race. 
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pleted we interested our members in 
serving as official checkers in the Kan- 
sas City program which was a phase 
of the National Vehicle Safety Check 
Program. Not only did our hot rocders 
volunteer their services but girl friends 
and wives of married members worked 
with them, recording the results of 
each of the checks on the tally cards. 
Various points were set up in Kansas 
City where the safety checks were con- 
ducted on n’neteen days between May 
2 and May 28. The vehicle inspections 
were free and as many as 400 cars 
were checked in one day. Because of 
rainy weather, checks could not be held 
on the other days between the dates 
mentioned. 

The hot rodders were conscientious 
in their checking of brakes, front and 
rear lights, steering, tires, exhaust, 
windshield and window glass, wipers, 
rear view mirrors and horns. Of 3,947 
vehicles checked, 660, or about 17 per 
cent, were found in perfect condition 
and 158 were rated mechanically un- 
safe. The remaining vehicles had de- 
fects in one or more of the above 
categories. The program here was un- 
der the auspices of the Kansas City 
Safety Council, the Kansas City Tim- 
ing Association and the Motor Car 
Dealers Association. 

Edward J. Reardon of the Thomas 
McGee and Sons Insurance Agency 
was general chairman, and George M. 
Burns, director of the Kansas City 
Safety Council, was a leading spirit in 
radio and television appearances and 
talks before various civic groups in 
furtherance of the safety check 
campaign. ; 

It is good common sense to keep 


a car in good safe condition—far less 


— 


is required. hot 


The author (above, 
rod enthusiasts. 


expense than the cost of a smashup. 
Since we hot rodders have a place to 
test the speed of our cars- and do it 
under the eye of the police and the 
strict rules of the Timing Association 

speeding by youngsters on the streets 
has been reduced way down—and you 
can believe me, if any hot rodders are 
caught racing on the streets, they are 
not members of any Timing Associa- 
tion club. 

Hot rodders in Kansas City are of- 
fering their services to motorists in 
distress, and helping them courteously 
and without charge. Landon Laird, 
who writes a column “About Town’’ 
in The Kansas City Star, told the story 
of Don Penson, a teen-age member of 
the Barons Club, who changed a tire 
for a feminine motorist, and refused 
$5.00 she offered him. He told her 
that it was against the rules of his hot 
rod club, and displayed a card which 
read: “You have been assisted by the 
Barons of Kansas City.”” This friendly 
service changed the lady’s dubious 
opinion of hot rodders into one of 
enthusiastic support, and she promised 
to visit the drag strip. 

Another woman wrote The Star that 
a tire blew out on her car in Johnson 
County, Kansas, and she didn’t know 
how she was going to get to a tele- 
phone to call a garage. Along came 
two youths in a car, stopped and 
changed her tire for her, again without 
accepting any reward, and displayed a 
card of the same club, with the name 
Barry Baxter signed on it. 

Ray Erickson of the Crank Twisters 
Club, who was active in the safety 
check campaign, believes hot rodders 
have taken their place among the most 
careful and safe drivers in Kansas City 

Turn Page 


right) and his son, Gene, 16 (/eft), are 
Gene recently won drag race trophy. 





Give the 
Hot Rodders a Break 


Sunday afternoon competition, sponsored by Kansas City Timing 
Association, draws big crowd for exciting drag strip program. 


“The organization of the clubs into 
the Timing Association has brought 
all of us into a new relationship with 
the police,” said Erickson. “We now 
have a place where we can compete 
under safety rules, inspection, and 
good sportsmanship. We are safety 
conscious, and you can bet we confine 
our speed tests to the drag strip, not 
to city streets, as formerly. 


‘This year many more members of 
our Clubs will take part in the month 
of safety checks of people's cars, We 
feel we are not only giving an impor 
tant service in making the city’s streets 
and the highways more safe, but we 
consider the safety check campaign an 
opportunity to favorably impress Mr 
and Mrs. Motorist, who may have 
considered us a menace in the past.’ 


Richard Pearse of the Johnson 
County Road Knights had the help of 
his father in making the safety checks 
during May. The senior Pearse oper 
ates a garage. Young Pearse believes 
car checks should be organized at least 
once a year—once in the spring, and 
again in the autumn in preparation for 
winter's hazards 

When the Safety Council is willing 
to organize these checks,” he said, 

and the police and hot rodders give 

their time to checking citizens’ cars, 
the owners should take full advantage 
of the inspection which tells them 
what is wrong and should be 
corrected.’ 

Wayne Colby of the Dyno-Busters 
Club is the son of a garage owner and 
tune-up expert. As a hot-rodder he 
knows it is necessary to keep his car 


in safe operating condition. He can’t 
understand why the average motorist 
would put off repairs badly needed. 

“We thoroughly enjoyed the experi- 
ence of checking cars last May,” he 
said. ‘I have wondered since if many 
of the owners whose cars we found 
were not in safe condition remedied 
the situation after the check. 


From the day our drag strip opened 
for operation, there was no more hot 
rodding on the streets or country roads 
of our area, All activity was confined 
to events on the drag strip under strict 
supervision, inspection of all partici- 
pating cars, and in the view of large 
spectator audiences. Isolation of the 
hot rodders to the drag strip eliminated 
the perilous and often tragic illegal 
drag racing on city streets, and further- 
more, it brought the racers and the 
police shoulder to shoulder in clocking 
speeds, and created a new era of co 
operation in behalf of safety 

Another top objective is the future 
establishing of garages at various lo- 
cations in Greater Kansas City where 
“shotrods,”” unsafe jalopies, can be re- 
built for safety under the supervision 
of these young expert mechanics. 

Following the incorporation of the 
Kansas City Timing Association, it 
was necessary to consult business exec- 
utives and contractors in order to in 
sure construction of a drag strip facil- 
ity where these hot rodders could com- 
pete legally. We obtained the use of a 
plot of ground in the northeast indus- 
trial district, secured pledges of financ- 
ing and our contractor agreed to build 
on a basis of standing one-half of the 


cost and without profit. It became evi- 
dent that our drag strip facility was 
self-supporting and able to finance the 
initial cost, so no donations were ac 
cepted. The facility cost $72,000. The 
decision to go ahead with the drag 
strip was based on studies I had made 
of similar facilities in other cities and 
their success. These facts had been pre- 
sented to law enforcement officials, 
with my assurance that I had not 
learned of any city, in which officials 
had lent their guidance, having a fail 
ure in their program. 

Our Kansas City Timing Association 
became affiliated with the National 
Hot Rod Association and the code of 
ethics and rules and regulations of the 
National Organization were adopted 
by our Association. On July 17, 1955, 
more than 200 hot rodders and 18,000 
paid spectators turned out for the 
opening of our drag race course, Dur- 
ing last summer we held ten meets, 
and the profit reached $21,800, which 
was promptly paid on our indebted- 
ness. We gave a $500 contribution to 
the United Fund campaign out of our 
profits. 

We began staging events this year 
in April and, weather permitting, | 
predict the strip will be self-support- 
ing, pay off the balance of our indebt- 
edness, and prove of much greater 
value in promoting vehicular safety to 
Kansas City than merely a place to 
race, As our income permits, we intend 
to provide driver training instruction 
scholarships for high school teachers 
so they can be trained to instruct 
driver training courses. At present, 
only 10 per cent of the members in 
our Association can get driver training 
in high schools because there are not 
enough school personnel qualified to 
teach the course. 

The drag strip is 3,850 feet long, 
wide enough for two cars to compete 
and is paved with asphalt. As finances 
permit, we plan to widen the strip, 
construct bleachers and provide more 
expansion facilities. We have had more 
than 10,000 races on the strip without 
an accident of serious nature. The 
more than 1300 members of the 24 
hot rod clubs—the original 32 clubs 
reduced in number to 24 and members 
of the discontinued clubs going into 
other clubs—are a fine group of young- 
sters. We are proud of them and their 
enthusiasm in confining races to the 
strip. They are constantly discouraging 
any kids who are inclined to defy law 
enforcement officers by using the streets 
for racing. These young organized hot 
rodders have become a powerful force 
for traffic safety. THE END 
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The Couneil’s Traffic Program 


Editor’s Note: The rising traffic toll is of course, of great concern to every thoughtful 


person in the United States. 


The situation gives added importance to a 10-point Traffic Program of the National 
Safety Council for 1956. The program is as follows: 


pe 


anc 


NG 1955, traffic accidents killed 38,300 persons 
1 


injured nearly 11/,- million more, an 8 per cent 
increase over the preceding year. The mileage rate held at 
the 1954 figure of 6.4 deaths per 100 million vehicle miles. 

At this rate, within ten years traffic deaths will reach 
53,000 annually, according to current estimates of traffic 
volume. Even to hold the death toll at the present level, 
the mileage rate must be drastically reduced. The records 
of several states and cities show that this and more can 
be done. 

In addition, the same factors which result in accidents 
also cause congestion and limit the economic and social 


usefulness of highway transportation 


- Objective 
The National Safety Council traffic program will be 
directed toward achieving in all areas, and at all levels, 
official activity and citizen cooperation which will result in 
the safe operation of safe vehicles by responsible and 
competent drivers on streets and highways engineered for 
safety. To this end the Council has endorsed and supports 
the Action Program of the White House Conferences, as 
well as such additional constructive programs as may prove 
necessary. 
Specifically, the Council’s objectives through its own ac- 
tions and through support of official actions are as follows: 
(1) Convince the public that the only real answer to 
the traffic problem is for every individual not only 
to drive and walk safely himself, but also to join 
actively in organized community, state, and na- 
tional safety reports. 
Provide the facts, primarily through the Annual 
Inventory of Traffic Safety Activities, by which 
every community may compare its own traffic 
safety program and results with those of its neigh- 
bors and with recognized national standards. 
Build additional, and improve existing highways 
until the total system is adequate for present and 
future travel—all with safety built in through use 
of modern, effective highway and traffic engineer- 
ing techniques. 
Adopt adequate, up-to-date and uniform state traf- 
fic laws and local ordinances 
Supervise the movement of traffic by adequate, 
trained enforcement personnel who are willing and 
able to create the necessary deterrent effect on the 
careless or wilful violator 
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Bring trattic offenders before courts which dispense 
justice with dignity and understandimg and thus 
encourage good traffic habits and attitudes. 
Issue drivers’ licenses to qualified applicants only, 
and by the firm use of power to suspend or re- 
voke, make the privilege of driving on the public 
highway something to be cherished and preserved. 
Teach safety to every elementary school child and 
provide driver education for every high school 
student 
(9) Carry on a continuous educational campaign to 

inform and motivate adult drivers and walkers. 

(10) Make the automobile as safe as possible in terms 
of both accident and injury prevention, through 


better design and better maintenance. 


The Council's Role 

Most of the objectives listed above are the responsibility 
of public officials. On these matters, the role of the Na- 
tional Safety Council is to advise, assist, and support. 
Council services to official agencies include technical in- 
formation, publications, forums, training, inventorying and 
evaluating programs, keeping national records and other 
Services 

The Council has primary responsibility in the important 
work of organizing state and local groups for safety. This 
work is performed principally through a trained field staff 
and also through publications, training, surveys and inven- 
tories, committees, etc. A focal point of this activity is the 
organizational effort sponsored by the President’s Commit- 
tee for Traffic Safety and its associated groups. 

The Council, in addition, has by virtue of its Congres- 
sional Charter, an obligation to act as spokesman for the 
general public interest in all matters of safety, and thus 
must lead in setting a faster pace for strengthened safety 


activities of the nation. 


Our Goal in 1956 

While working toward all objectives outlined above, the 
Council’s principal efforts in 1956 will be aimed at creating, 
strengthening and assisting traffic safety organizations in 
all states and communities. Since vigorous enforcement by 
police, courts and driver licensing can produce the quickest 
results, these organizations will be urged and helped to give 
particular attention to the strengthening of enforcement 
efforts to such extent and in such ways as shown necessary 

by the inventory of their present programs. 
G6. C. Stewart 


Executive Vice President 





Classifying 


The sharpest tool in the accident 


system. Classification is the 


By Chris Imhoff, , 


First step in the use of records is analysis after classification. Here key 
sort is being used to check out fleet accident hazards by types. 


HAT is an accident classifica 

tion? How are accidents classi- 
fied? Why are classifications neces 
sary? These questions are important 
because classification of accident data 
is one of the basi procedures in acci 
dent analysis. Accident analysis is one 
of the prime topics of discussion 
among fleet safety directors today. It 
s becoming increasingly evident that 
1 majority of them have yet to fully 
understand and utilize this important 
accident prevention tool 


Everyone understands the technique 
of classification whether he realizes it 
or not. The simplest example of a 
classification is the mail clerk's sorting 
bin. This contains pigeon holes into 
which he can sort mail according to 
delivery route. There is a pigeon hole 
for each route. And any letter be- 
longing in this bin at all can be prop- 
erly sorted into one and only one of 
the pigeon holes. In constructing the 
bin in the first place, the post office 
made a simple classification. In sort- 
ing mail, the mail clerk is literally 
classifying the mail 

Classifications are always made on 
the basis of something, whether that 
something be size, color, weight, or 
some other observable difference. It 
should be remembered also, that most 
things can be classified according to 
a number of different bases 


For example, accidents are classi- 
fiable according to “Location,” ‘Time 
of Day,” “Weather Conditions,’’ 
‘Length of Service of Driver,” etc. 


In classifying accidents according to 
location, one company recognizes the 
following categories 

Urban 
Suburban 
Rural 

Another company recognizes the fol- 
lowing categories in classifying acci 
dents by location: 

Approaching hillcrest 
Bridge or culvert 
Bus station 

Curve 

Intersection 

Parking lot 

Railroad crossing 
Garage 

Other 

In one company, accidents classified 
according to time of day, are sorted 
into ‘Dark,’ “Dawn,” ‘Daylight,’ 
and “Dusk.’’ Others provide 24 cate- 
gories, one for each hour of the day 
and night. 


Of all the ways in which accidents 
can be classified, the most important 
is Classification by Type of Accident. 
This is an attempt to classify acci- 
dents according to who or what was 
involved and how they came into con- 
tact, A great variety of Accident Type 
Classifications have been constructed. 
These range from the simple classifi- 
cation, that recognizes only six types 
of accidents, to the most complex 
which identifies 201 separate and dis- 
tinct types. 

Simplest and most widely used 
Classification by Type recognizes only 
the following categories: 

Head-on collision 


Sideswipe 
Right-angle collision 
Rear-end collision 
Non-collision 

Other 

One company classifies accidents by 
type into 40 separate categories. The 
preliminary breakdown recognizes 
three main categories: “‘Collision,” 
‘“‘Non-Collision,”’ and “Miscellaneous.” 
There are 29 sub - categories, under 
‘Collision’ based on who ran into 
whom, namely: 

A. Our vehicle hit motor vehicle 

B. Motor vehicle hit our vehicle 

C. Our vehicle hit other than motor 
vehicle 

D. Other than motor vehicle hit our 
vehicle 

Sub-categories A and B are further 
broken down into the following: 

Head-on 
Rear-end 
Right-angle 
Sideswipe 

Sub-categories C and D are sorted 
into 10 additional sub-categories based 
on what the “other than motor ve- 
hicle’”’ was. 

Still another Classification by Type, 
which recognizes 201 separate types of 
accidents, is the American Transit As- 
sociation Operating Accident Classifi- 
cation. This is perhaps the most de- 
tailed and comprehensive accident 
classification ever developed by the 
motor transportation industry. It was 
developed by a committee of the 
American Transit Association under 
the staff guidance of Merwyn A. Kraft, 
accident prevention director, ATA, 
and Robert F. Royster, his assistant. 
It was given a number of test applica- 
tions before finally being presented to 
the industry in 1942. This classifica- 
tion, with certain local revisions, is be- 
ing used effectively today in a number 
of large and medium-sized transit 
companies. 


The preliminary breakdown of the 
ATA method recognizes the follow- 
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Fleet Accidents 


ing principal types: “J raffic Acci- 
dents,” “Passenger Accidents,’ and 
“Miscellaneous Reportable Incidents.” 


The secondary breakdown under 
trafic accidents is based on ‘‘collision 
between our vehicle’’ and the follow- 
ing: 

Another motor vehicle 
Pedestrian 

Another company vehicle 
Fixed object 

Bicycle or motorcycle 
Any other object 
Non-collision 

These are broken down by two ad 
ditional steps. For example, the ‘‘Col- 
lision With Another Motor Vehicle’ 
category is broken down into the fol 
lowing sub-categories: 

Vehicle ahead of our vehicle 

Vehicle following our vehicle 

Vehicle overtaking and passing our 
vehicle—vebicle on left 

Vehicle overtaking and passing our 
vehicle—vehicle on right 

Our vehicle overtaking and passing 
vehicle—vehicle on right 

Our vehicle overtaking and passing 
vehicle—vehicle on left 

Vehicle approaching from an angle 

Vehicle being met and passed 

The final breakdown is from seven 
to 10 sub-categories. We shall not 
attempt to explain here this final 
breakdown, except to single out just 
one for purposes of illustration. Un- 
der the sub-category ‘Vehicle Ahead 
of Our Vehicle,’ one of the 10 cate- 
gories of the final breakdown is en- 
titled ‘Motor Vehicle Slows or Stops 

Traffic Light Changes.”’ 

We have seen what a classification 
is, the many different ways in which 
accidents can be classified, particularly 
as to type. In order to show why 
classification is essential to accident 
analysis, we must take a quick birds- 
eye view of that subject. 

Safety experts use the term “accident 
inalysis” in two different ways. Analy- 
sis sometimes means the study of a 
single accident regarded as an isolated 
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prevention kit of fleet safety engineers is a sound records 


first step in getting accident records to work for you. 


Fleet Safety Engineer, National Safety Council 


case. Every accident report is subjected 
to a certain amount of analysis as a 
matter of routine procedure. The 
safety director wants to learn what 
caused this accident and what steps 
can be taken to prevent its recurrence 
Sometimes this is obvious and can be 
determined with little difficulty. At 
other times it requires a great deal of 
study and investigation 


In its most commonly used sense, 
accident analysis refers to the process 
of studying a relatively large number 
of accident reports. This kind of 
inalysis deals not with accidents as 
isolated cases, but with total accident 
experience. 

A group of accidents studied as a 
total experience will yield important 
facts which would never be apparent 
from the successive study of each ac- 
cident as an unrelated event. This is 
i little like saying that two and two 
ure not four but a great deal more 
than four. It is, however, a fact that 
a group of accidents has a cumulative 
fact-producing potential. This can be 
exploited through the proper use of 
analysis procedures. 

For example, the accident report 
tells us that the mishap occurred at 
the intersection of Fourth Street and 
Marshall Avenue. Analysis tells us 
that four other accidents happened at 
this intersection and that, for our op- 
eration, it is the third most hazardous 
intersection in the city 

The accident report tells us that the 
vehicle involved was Model B. Analy- 
sis tells us that Model B vehicles of 
our fleet are involved in twice as many 
accidents as other models. 

The accident report tells us that 
Driver A has had a sideswipe colli 
sion. Analysis tells us that driver A 
has had eight sideswipe collisions in 
the past two years and that five of 
them occurred while making a right 
turn. 


Accident analysis is essentially a 
process of sorting, counting and com- 
paring accident facts. The assumption 
is that if certain facts occur with un- 
lue frequency among a group of acci- 
dents, these facts are very likely con- 
nected in some way with the cause of 
the accident. It is largely a clerical 
operation, although this should be 
supervised by someone sufficiently 
versed in accident prevention and the 
ompany’s operating methods. Other- 
wise the clerical operations might yield 
only a maze of meaningless tabu- 
lations. 

In order to tabulate the mass of 
small facts represented by any group 
of accidents a special form—an analy- 
sis card—is usually employed. Infor- 
mation about the accident is posted on 
the analysis card in abbreviated or nu- 
merical code form. Most of the data 
for the analysis card is taken from the 
driver's accident reports, although a 
good deal of additional information 
concerning the driver (length of serv- 
ice, age, etc.) is transcribed from other 
ompany records. 

There are three types of analysis 
cards: (1) those designed to be sorted 
by hand, (2) keysort cards—those de 
signed to be sorted by means of a 
needle thrust through various positions 
in the perforated perimeter of the 
card, and (3) punch cards — those 
designed for machine sorting. 

Most data about an accident can be 
posted on the analysis card with ease 
However, there is one section of the 
Driver's Report of Accident that pre 
sents a special difficulty. This is the 
section usually referred to as ‘Driver's 
Narrative Report of Accident.” This 
tells how the accident happened. 

Classification by Type is merely a 
method of summarizing the driver's 
narrative report so that we can record 
the information on the analysis card. 
This simplifies the process of analysis 

the sorting, tabulating, comparing 


Of various ways of classifying acci- 
dents by type, which one is the better ? 
Or does it make much difference one 
way or another? 

For purposes of illustration, let us 
take two transportation companies 
both of which use the same accident 
report form and which, therefore, col 
lect the same amount and kind of 
information about accidents. Company 
A classifies by type into six categories 
Company B uses the more complex 
type classification. 

The analysis card of Company A 
will show a particular accident as 
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Enlisting the fair sex in the war on accidents. Officer Harold Johnson of the Arizona 
Highway Patrol shows Slow Down and LIVE! poster to two pretty motorists— 
Sandy Kraig (driver) and Fetta Brown—gets them to pledge slower, safer driving. 


Slow Down and LIVE?! 


By W. A. Huggins, 


President, National Conference of State Safety Coordinators 


Step up traffic law enforcement across the nation to check traffic toll in summer 


months. 


TEPPED-UP trathc law enforce- 

ment is the keynote of the 1956 
“SLOW DOWN AND LIVE” cam- 
paign. The concerted effort of pub- 
licity and promotion generated by this 
nationwide traffic safety emphasis pro- 
gram will support the work of state 
and local police, sheriffs, traffic courts 
and motor vehicle administrators in a 
gigantic project to reduce traffic deaths 
and injuries during the peak period 
of summer vacation travel. 

The National Conference of State 
Safety Coordinaors, repeating its Me- 
morial Day through Labor Day pro 
gram as requested by the Governors’ 
Conference, recognizes the fact that 
in this official activity the whole de 
sign and structure of public support 


and publicity must be in harmony with 
increased official action. 

The Coordinators are equally aware 
of the problems in an_ intensified 
trafic law enforcement program be- 
cause of the shortage of manpower 
and equipment in many state, county 
and local police organizations. How- 
ever, records of “Slow Down and 
LIVE” since its origin in 11 north- 
eastern states in 1953 show the direct 
relationship between stronger enforce- 
ment, aid2:d by widespread publicity, 
and lower traffic fatality and injury 
totals. 

In its second year of nationwide 
operation, “Slow Down and LIVE” is 
enjoying the whole-hearted cooperation 
of safety organizations, business, in- 


National agencies pool efforts, stress teamwork to put program across. 


dustry and civic groups. As examples: 
the National Safety Council, National 
Association of Insurance Agents, Inter- 
Industry Highway Safety Committee, 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
American Transit Association, Ameri- 
can Petroleum Industries Committee, 
Outdoor Advertising Association of 
America, American Legion, Lions In- 
ternational and the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies are 
conducting specific tie-in projects to 
assist the state coordinators in the 
development of the program. There 
are many other groups doing similarly 
valuable service for “Slow Down and 
LIVE.” 

Somewhat indicative of the interest 
being shown in the 1956 program is 
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the record of the six regional meetings, 
held between February 7 and March 4, 
covering the nation in planning ses- 
sions on the administration and opera- 
tion of the campaign. 

More than 700 state, county and 
local officials, business and industry 
representatives, public information 
media leaders, safety organization dele- 
gates and civic organization personnel 
journeyed to Boston, Philadelphia, 
Springfield, (Ill.) Madison, (Wis.), 
Phoenix and Atlanta to review ‘Slow 
Down and LIVE” and to launch its 
1956 activity. Orders for promotional 
materials were being received from 
northeastern states before the second 
regional meeting was called to order. 

In the administration of the 1956 
program the Governors of the nation, 
who have signed Joint Declarations 
providing the support of each state 
in the campaign, will call upon state 
departments, Mayors, sheriffs and traf- 
fic courts to join in the strongest 
possible enforcement effort during the 
summer months. Mayors will, in turn, 
be asked to suggest promotional sup- 
port of the program by business and 
industry and will call upon municipal 
departments for full cooperation. A 
new feature of the program this year 
will be a special “kit’’ for police, 
suggesting ways and means of in- 
creased enforcement which have been 
successful in various states and com- 
munities as a part of the ‘Slow Down 
and LIVE” campaign. 

The State Safety Coordinators do 
not regard “Slow Down and LIVE” 
as a substitute for a steady, day-by-day 
program of highway safety activity in 


un a 
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"Please don't hesitate to tell me if | did anything wrong." 


states and communities. There are 
two periods during the year when 
special conditions on the highways 
normally increase the exposure and, 
hence, the number of traffic accidents. 
These periods are during the summer 
when millions of people move over 
the highways in vacation travel and 
during the holiday season at the end 
of the year. ‘Slow Down and LIVE’ 
is an attempt to cope with one of 
these periods of extra highway hazard 
The Coordinators hope that the cam- 
paign will awaken responsible officials 


oe 


and citizenry to the need for sustained 
analysis of highway safety needs and 
organization to meet those needs. 

The Coordinators have every reason 
to believe this year’s program will 
exceed every previous concentrated 
highway safety campaign. It’s a big 
challenge, best expressed in the words 
of the 1956 Joint Declaration: “Trafhc 
deaths on the ‘open road’ change 
holidays to horror days for thousands 
of families.” We want to make the 
vacation trip one of the safe pleasures 
»f the American way of life. THE END 





Author at his desk in the California Highway Patrol head- 
quarters in Sacramento, plots vigorous summer-long traffic 
safety program for America. ‘Doc’ Huggins has long been a 
leader in national traffic safety efforts, keys efforts of official 
agencies in California through the Governor's Conference. 
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State safety coordinators from the Southland met March 4th at 
the Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, to review plans and materials for the 
1956 Slow Down and LIVE! campaign and to hold their annual 
meeting. Southern states were first to join efforts of eastern co- 
ordinators to make summer driving program a national one. 





) == News and Views 


as observed by John Gwin 


UST when we thought we had heard about everything, 
along came this recent Associated Press story, datelined 
Tuskegee, Alabama. According to AP, a Tuskegee cafe 
owner had the newest thing 


in automobile dashboards 
Let's See 


or at least until Sheriff Pres- 
Your License 


ton Hornsby found it. The 
sheriff said the woman was 
serving moonshjne whiskey on tap from the dashboard of 
her car. Here’s the way the homemade “accessory” worked, 
reports Associated Press: 
A tank was installed under the floorboard with a copper 
tube running to a spigot under the dashboard. A fuel 
Here’s the “Bus of Tomorrow,” designed by Viberti of Turbin, ge $i and electric switch hasan rigged up to pump the 
Italy. Plans call for the plastic streamliner to be gas turbine- stuff from the tank. The tank was refilled through a hole 


powered and to “cruise at about 125 mph.” At that speed, 


Bn. ap " in the floorboard. 
we presume it would be piloted by the “Driver of Tomorrow. 


Sheriff Hornsby booked the woman on a charge of vio- 
lating the prohibition law—Tuskegee is in a dry county. 





P 


a 
N a recent editorial, the Chicago Sun-Times commented 
on the growing annoyance of excessive horn blowing 
Among many drivers here,’ the editorial said, “(and 
no doubt everywhere else) 





there’s a tendency to auto- 


Quiet, 


matically sound off the in- 
Please ‘ 


stant one light turns green, 
or when there's the slightest 
indication that a car or a pedestrian ahead might get in the 
way. Thus the decibels rise, and so do tempers and blood 

pressures, bringing raw nerves and bad digestion 
For it's an odd fact of human nature that the man who 
would be the perfect gentleman to strangers under other 
circumstances becomes a noisy, fuming, abusive animal as 
soon as he climbs into a car. There's evidently something 

ibout a car that brings out the worst in us. . 

‘There'll probably be a horn as long as there's a car, 
and a shattering blast of noise as long as there's a fool and 
a boor to press the button. We must place our depend- 
A lady tonllic police eflicar collie che cletalc ot on betnteecten ance upon law enforcement and our hopes in the restraint 
in Seoul, Korea. Since the armistice, a corps of traffic po- and good taste of the individual. As New Yorkers are 


licewomen have helped direct the steady stream of jeeps and ; ‘ , aoe 
“ ; , “ “ se y > , 4 7 
taxicabs which comprise the bulk of Seoul's motor traffic. being implored now, ‘Don't be a goose hold that honk 
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Talk about a pedestrian problem! The 22 people shown above 
crossing a New York City street, are all from one family. As 
Elmer Degolier (right) carries his youngest child, age three, 
his wife leads the way for the other 19 Degolier youngsters. 


ilway crossing 
sign, being tested in Tokyo. Mirrors reflect tracks in both di- 
rections. Trains 1,800 feet away are said to be “caught” in the 
“eye.” Device will soon be installed at all crossings in Japan. 


naan: hi 
Fons fs 


ee 
What at first looks like some real horsesense behind the wheel is 
actually an Arabian stallion sharing space with a high-powered 
car aboard Europe-to-New York plane. Horse is enroute to Cin- 
cinnati farm, racer is bound for competition in Buenos Aires. 
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WV TE see by the Texas Police Journal that the City of 


Amarillo has simplified its routine of collecting fines 
for parking tickets and minor traffic violations. A “drive-in 
teller’’ makes these collec 


: tions from the Corporation 
Amarillo Eases 


Traffic Fine Payment 


Court section of the new 
Amarillo Police Department 
Headquarters opened recently 
Ihe modern structure, built at a cost of $590,000, contains 
approximately 30,000 square feet of floor space, and is 
equipped with new furniture throughout. 

The basement features an indoor pistol range, shower 
and locker rooms, and reading and recreation rooms for 
officers. The building also houses a training class room. 

The jail, located on the second floor, is the latest design 
and has a sleeping capacity of 92, together with extra 
space used as day rooms for the cell blocks. A padded cell 
and juvenile cells, separated from the other cell blocks, are 
added features. 

Amarillo Chief of Police H. R. Rhodes has invited all 


police officers to drive in—"‘just for a visit.” 





. F I were a clothes designer, I think I would do my 

utmost to make revolutionary changes in the attire of 
the older people of our country.”” So began Harry Fulton's 
byline column, “Inside Out,”’ 
in the March 6 edition of the 
Long Beach (Calif.) Inde- 
pendent. Mr. Fulton went on 


At Night, Wear 
Something White 


to spotlight some of the con- 

tributing factors in the high traffic fatality rate among 
elderly pedestrians at night. 

Last year, in Long Beach alone, 21 pedestrians were 

killed by cars. Twelve were struck down in painted cross- 

Most of 


the victims were older persons, and most of them died 


walks; nine were hit attempting to jaywalk. . 


violently just at dusk or after dark... . 

Just think how many times you read this statement in a 
news report of a pedestrian’s death: ‘I never even saw him. 
All I heard was a thud.’ 

For example, take the older person attired in dark 
clothing. He enters the crosswalk and starts across the 
street. A car is approaching, yes; he misjudges its speed, 
yes; but he ‘knows’ the white lines will protect him; he 
feels sure the oncoming driver can see him. But 

Bang!’ Another name is added to the traffic death list. 
It happens over and over again year after year. That is 
why, if I were a clothes designer, I'd promote light and 
bright-colored clothing for older persons. You can’t make 
them wear something light. But you might make it fash- 
ionable to do so 

And while I'm at it, I might even write ‘Enter at Your 
Own Risk’ on every crosswalk in town.” THE END 





Mazards of 
Sport Diving 


By Fred J. Schwankovsky, 


Director, First Aid and Water Safety, 
Long Beach, California, Chapter, American Red Cross 


Noted specialist in underwater safety lists pointers that are a 
must for all who would emulate exploits of the “frogmen." 
Ready your swimmers for the hazards of the swimming season. 


TNDERWATER swimming pre 
sents few problems to the skilled 
waterman. Give him flippers, face 
mask and spear—make him a sport 
diver and his problems increase 
‘Once hooked, you're cooked,” is a 
saying very nearly a million sport div 
ing Americans will agree with. Every 
pool, puddle or stream will probably 
be invaded by an underwater frontiers 
man or woman in the near future. 

Just a few years ago sport diving 
was practiced by a small number of 
men, mostly life guards and fishermen, 
either to salvage valuable property or 
to secure succulent food from the sea 
Since World War II, however, men 
women and children in increasing 
numbers are submerging and swim 
ming about under water, taking pic 
tures, exploring, conducting scientific 
research, and taking game. Equipment 
is available in great variety. Most of 
the equipment is good, some is useless, 
a small amount downright dangerous 


Information available regarding the 
sport has become more dependable in 
recent years. Not long ago, some ad 
vertisers aided by limelight seekers, 
speaking and writing in the well 
known tradition of all fishermen, told 
tall tales and made untrue claims 
Many, interested in diving, believed 
Some of those who believed, died 


Others, recovering from tesrifying ex- 
periences, live with terrifying memo- 
ries. 

What are some of the problems 
faced by the sport diver which differ 
from those faced by the ordinary un- 
derwater swimmer? It is our purpose, 
without becoming technical, to discuss 
sport diving purely from the viewpoint 
of safety, to explain in part at least 
what has been done to meet this new 
national problem and offer suggestions 
for meeting it in the future. 

Sport diving may be divided into 
two major divisions. The first is skin 
diving. This includes all underwater 
swimming for the purpose of retriev- 
ing an object, exploration and observa- 
tion or taking game with equipment 
up to but not including breathing 
apparatus. The second classification 1s 
diving with self contained underwater 
breathing apparatus (known as SCUBA 
diving). This may and frequently does 
also include all equipment used in 
skin diving. 

Since by far the majority of devotees 
at present do and will probably con- 
tinue to skin dive, let's discuss this 
classification first. 

Skin divers were numbered in the 
dozens in the U. S. during the late 
20's and early 30's. Most of them 
operated in the relatively warm and 


clear waters along the coasts of South 
ern California, Florida, and the Gulf 
states. 

With the introduction of swim fins 
and face masks in the mid-thirties, 

dbility and visibility were improved 
so markedly that thousands of new 
divers were attracted to the submarine 
world. Accidents were infrequent, 
since most of the new divers realized 
that swimming ability is an important 
prerequisite to venturing underwater 
in the ocean, and few would go alone 

Following World War II, hundreds 
of thousands of men, women and 
children “discovered” skin diving 
Equipment, most of which was de- 
signed to make diving easier, was 
manufactured and offered for sale. 
Diving clubs were organized to secure 
diving partners and a chance to ex- 
change safety information as well as 
swap lies at meetings. Several clubs 
were organized for the express purpose 
of furthering safe sport diving. 

As the number of participants grew, 
accidents increased. Other factors led 
to the increase in accidents. Weak 
and non-swimmers were told that it 
was O.K. to dive in the ocean as long 
as they had equipment to depend 
upon. Ear plugs were advertised as 
being helpful, resulting in ruptured 
ear drums by users 
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One man wrote an article stating 
that if wearing a face mask, flippers, 
snorkel and rubber suit, “even a non 
swimmer can have a great time just 
goggling from the surface.’ Unfortu 
nately this received wide distribution 
and was believed by non-thinking, 
non-swimming people. 

The “buddy system,” a must for 
safety in any outdoor activity, was 
declared not desirable for skin divers 
This also was believed. One young 
man survived only after being recov- 
ered from 20 feet of water at Laguna 
Beach and receiving artificial respira- 
tion. After 90 days in the hospital, 
he wrote an open letter to a diving 
magazine apologizing for statements 
he had made pooh-poohing the buddy 
system. 


Some old time divers, alarmed at the 
increasing number of accidents, took 
steps to educate the public about div- 
ing safety. The Long Beach California 
Chapter of the Red Cross was asked 
to spearhead an intensive program ot 
public education. Under the authority 
of the Red Cross Water Safety Service 
policy of aggressively taking steps to 
meet a local need, a committee of pro 
fessional and amateur divers from 
Southern California was formed. Ot 
the nine members, three had more than 
20 years experience and none had been 
diving for less than ten years. 

Cooperating with diving clubs, 
councils and other groups, the com 
mittee devised and distributed a simple 
accident report form. A coastal area 
bounded by Santa Barbara on the 
north and San Diego on the south 


Skin diving in pairs is a “must” safety practice. Herm Smith (left) 
former Long Beach Red Cross safety director, cuts entangling kelp 
away from “lung” breathing equipment worn by author. Records 
show that getting trapped in kelp and other underwater weed has 
been the cause of many fatal and non-fatal sport diving accidents 
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was chosen for study. Response to the 
program was immediate and enthusi- 
astic. Because of an article in a diving 
magazine explaining the program, in 
quiries and reports were received 
from many states and several foreign 
countries. After receipt of 45 accident 
reports, the following item was re 
leased to the press. 


“The Long Beach Sport Diving 
Safety committee finds that the greatest 
contributing cause of sport diving acci- 
dents is lack of versatility in the water 
and lack of knowledge of the ocean 


Specifically acc idents were caused by 


1. Too much weight used with rubber 
suits and lack of, or faulty quick 
release devices on weight belts. 
Lack of skill in handling paddle 
boards and other floating equip- 
ment, especially in the surf line. 
Motion sickness. 

Lack of knowledge of the proper 
use of swim fins coupled with poor 
physical condition, resulting in 
cramps and undue fatigue. 
Wounds by sharp spears and 
knives, equipment entangled in 
kelp (surfaced and submerged), 
surf and strong currents. 
Insufficient knowledge or lack of 
any knowledge in the use of under- 
water breathing apparatus.” 

The accident list did not include 12 
persons who died while diving during 
1953 in the study area. It was almost 
impossible to determine the causes of 
death since in no case was a witness 
close enough to observe what hap- 
pened. Autopsy reports indicated death 
due to drowning, and few doctors were 
sufficiently acquainted with diving- 
medicine to know what to look for 


In many cases the factor leading to 
drowning was not apparent upon ex- 
imination 

About this time the Los Angeles 
County Life Guard Service, under the 
Recreation Department, published an 
underwater safety manual and con- 
ducted courses in skin and SCUBA 
diving in County swimming pools 
Similar classes were started at YMCAs 
in Long Beach and Whittier, Califor- 
nia, and an exploratory class was 
sponsored by the Red Cross at the 
Long Beach Pike Plunge in that city 
Reports were received of courses of 
fered by YMCAs and recreation de 
partments in other parts of the country 

The program grew rapidly. And 
largely due to intensive radio, TV and 
press coverage, plus programs pre- 
sented for school assemblies and for 
various clubs, 1954 showed only eight 
deaths in the study area in spite of a 
greatly increased number of partici- 
pants. This apparent 25 per cent im- 
provement was hailed as an example 
of results possible to achieve through 
close cooperation of many agencies and 
individuals working toward a common 
goal 


In October of 1954, the Conference 
for National Cooperation in Aquatics 
adopted Skin and SCUBA diving 
safety as one of four areas for study 
at their fourth annual meeting, held 
it Yale University. Made up of 23 
national organizations with an interest 
in aquatics, the CNCA is a non-dues- 
paying group. Called as consultants 
were representatives of the National 
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“ude of the Deep.” Jim Cotter, Junior Red Cross water 
safety aide, shows off in this complete—but complete— 
regalia. Actually Jim never uses all of this gear at one time. 
And, certainly no safety conscious skin diver would be bur- 
dened by it without at least five years of experience. 





usinessmen Back 


rattic Satety Program 


Urge participation and support of local business and industrial 
leaders in traffic control and accident prevention programs — push 
active cooperation with the four White House Regional Conferences. 


USINESSMEN are right in the 
thick of America’s Fight for 
Life! The Business Advisory Panel of 
the President's Committee for Traftic 
Safety has developed a three-pronged 
program to help cut traffic wmyury and 
death 
After months of 
preparation the Panel, composed of 


staff study and 


executives of some of the country’s 
leading corporations, has decided on a 
sound, long-range plan of action. The 
purpose—to organize more effectively 
business leadership in developing and 
stimulating traffic safety activities 
On March 6, T 
dent, Standard Oil Company of Cali 


S. Petersen, presi 


fornia and a member of the President's 
Committee for Trafhic Safety as well as 
its Advisory Panel, submitted the 
Panel's report to Harlow H. Curtice 
Motors and 
hairman of the President's Committee 


president of General 
In his cover letter to Chairman 
Curtice, Mr. Petersen commented 


The business group is encouraged 
to believe that during the past year 
substantia progress has been made 
Not only have we seen evidence of a 
growing realization of the problen 
faced but an 


busine ssmecn 


with which we 


it now 


the organization ol 
statewide tizen trafic safety grou 
iS a means of strengthening both state 
and local programs 
recommended three basx steps 


the Panel report 


1 A pian of action be inaugurated 


— | 
a pilot basis i lumited number 
states to be sele 


the Nationa! 


Safety Council and other sources 


ft states these ted 


, 
in onsultatior with 


A procedural guide be issued for 
businessmen (to be completed and 
ready for distribution at an early date. ) 
This would outline the steps business 
leaders should consider in setting up 
statewide citizen traffic safety groups 

3. The Panel's membership be en- 
larged to provide wider geographic 
and industry representation on which 
to base its program 


Calvin Fentress, Jr., president, All- 
state Insurance Co.. is chairman of the 
Business Advisory Panel, which in 
ludes 


I. S. Petersen, president, Standard 
Oil Company of California and Busi 
ness representative on the President's 
Committee; S. Bruce Black, president, 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Cos.; Walter 
F. Carey, president, Automobile Car 

Frank A. Christiansen, 
America Fore 
Group; John Cowles, president, Min 
McDowell 
Davis, president, Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad; Eugene Holman, chairman 
of the board, Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey; Palmer Hoyt, pub 
lisher. The Denver Post; William F 
Hufstader, vice president, General 
Motors Corp.; Lee R. Jackson, presi 
dent, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.: 
Robert Mitchell, president, B. F 
Goodrich Co.; William E. Robinson, 
president, Coca-Cola Co.; N. R. Suth 
erland, president, Pacific Gas & Ele 
tric Co.; Ben H. Wooten, president, 
First National Bank in Dallas, and 
Walker Williams, vice president, Ford 
Motor Co 


riers, Inc 
president, Insurance 


neapolis Star & Tribune; € 


In developing its recommended pro 
gram. the Panel studied a number of 
statewide organizations, including the 


recently incorporated California Trat 
fic Safety Foundation. The Panel's re- 
port said this Foundation ‘appears to 
offer great potential as a working pat- 
tern for future consideration.”’ 


The California Program 


Alarmed by California's rapidly 
growing motor vehicle registration, 
the state’s business leaders studied 
their trafhc problems with the assist- 
ance of the National Safety Council 
The urgent need for a statewide or- 
ganization was apparent, and the 
Foundation was incorporated in Jan- 
uary of this year. Forty-one charter 
members represent business and civic 
leadership throughout the state. 


The California Traffic Safety Foun 
dation was incorporated as 


An independent citizen's organi 
zation patterned after the rec ommenda 
tions set forth in President Eisen- 
hower's White House Conference on 
Highway Safety; 


devoted solely to the prevention 
of traffic accidents on the streets and 
highways of California and to trafh« 
facilitation; 


an autonomous, public service 
Foundation chartered by the National 


Safety Council; 


a completely non-political, non 
profit organization, 


privately financed by California 
interests in answer to the White House 
Conference request for active business 
leadership in trafh accident preven 
tion and 
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Top business and industrial leaders from each region plan close cooperation with 
Regional Conferences in their area. Calendar lists host city, inclusive dates and 
headquarters hotel for each of the four Conferences, which are to be sponsored by 
the President's Committee for Traffic Safety to further implement Action Program. 


operating on a budget which will 
provide continuous activities on a 
statewide basis and which will be ex 
pended only under the authority of the 
Executive Committee and the Board 
of Directors of the Foundation 


Why was the Foundation formed ? 


To provide citizens’ support for 
all phases of organized traffic accident 
prevention—on a statewide basis; 


to reduce traffic accidents and 
their resultant tolls in life and prop- 
erty; 


to lessen traffic congestion and 
to increase trafhc facilitation; 


to support and carry out in Cali- 
fornia the recommendations of the 
White House Conference on Highway 
Safety; 


to assist and work with other 
organizations — private and govern- 
mental—in a coordinated, massive at- 
tempt to cut traffic accidents in the 
state; and 


to create and maintain public 


awareness and understanding of the 
problem. 
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As to how, the Foundation’s found 
ers propose to achieve these objectives 


By collecting and analyzing all 
data pertinent to the trafhc problem; 


by translating into positive action 
in California the recommendations of 
the White House Conference on High 
way Safety; 


by working closely with all organi- 
zations On programs of merit 


. . by creating new safety councils 
Or committees in districts where they 
are needed and where none now exist; 


by assisting without impair- 
ment of local autonomy—community, 
county and area chapters and local 
safety councils in the development of 
trafic safety programs on a coord- 
inated basis; and to make financial 
grants to local councils under a policy 
to be determined by the Executive 
Committee of the Foundation; 


by developing and initiating new 
and energetic approaches to the traffic 
accident and facilitation problem. This 
to be done in cooperation with recog- 
nized leaders of other California or- 
ganizations having similar objectives; 


. . by cooperating with, assisting 
and mobilizing citizen support for 
state governmental agencies, county 
and city agencies and all public author- 
ities charged with responsibility relat- 
ing to traffic control, traffic accident 
prevention and reduction, and in ef- 
forts toward providing measures of re- 
lief for street and highway congestion; 


... by assisting the cities of over 
10,000 population in the state to cor- 
rect their traffic safety problems 
through participation in the National 
Safety Council’s Annual Inventory of 
Traffic Safety Activities — an ofhcial 
stock-taking of a city’s traffic and 
safety experience; 


by developing a special Traffic 
Safety Inventory for the 201 cities un- 
der 10,000 population; 


by developing sound, realistic 
programs in fleet transportation, oft- 
the-job and child safety as they relate 


to traffic safety; and 


. by conducting a continuous trafhic 
safety education program utilizing all 
practical available media. 


Such groups as the California Traf 
fic Safety Foundation, and those or 
ganized since 1954 in Indiana, Maine, 
New Mexico, Rhode Island and Vir- 
ginia, demonstrate the substantial and 
increasing support businessmen all 
over the country are giving to the 
objectives of the President's Commit- 
tee. In addition, 86 new local safety 
organizations in which businessmen 
have participated substantially have 
been added to the National Safety 
Council’s membership in the past two 
years 


The nation’s businessmen strongly 
supported the 1955 S-D (Safe Driv- 
ing) Day program. Industry groups 
and individual companies, notably in 
the automotive, insurance, petroleum 
and rubber industries, have expanded 
their activities in the field of trafhic 
safety. More contributions are being 
made to safety organizations; more 
safety literature is being distributed to 
employees and consumers, and more 
advertising media are being used to 
broadcast safety messages. 

As T. S. Petersen put it, in closing 
his letter to Mr. Curtice 
indeed alert to the problem we face 
and, in cooperation with other citizen 
groups, is prepared to see the program 
of the President's Committee carried 
forward to a successful conclusion.’ 


“Business 1S 


THE END 





A Statement of Policy 
PUBLIC SAFETY MAGAZINE 


4n Official Organ of the National Safety Council 








N MARCH 19 
ment Committee was created by Gen. George C. Stew 


a PuBLIC SAFETY Magazine Manage 


art, executive vice president This committee, composed of 
representatives oft various Council divisions whose work 
relates closely to the production of the magazine, was 
assigned the responsibility of continually appraising the 
contents and format of PuBLIC SAFETY and of recommend 
ing improvements and new features to increase the value 
of the magazine to both readers and advertisers 


One of the first actions of the committee was to recom 
mend and submit to management a new date for the publi- 
caion of PuBLic SAFETY, which change was effected 
January 1, 1956 

The committee then formulated and submitted to man- 
agement an expanded and more complete policy statement 
setting forth the objectives, functions and governing prin- 
ciples so that clear and definite goals and purposes can 
guide the month-to-month production of PUBLIC SAFETY 


Because this policy is of interest to every reader and 
advertiser it is reprinted in its entirety below. Other meas- 
ures developed by the committee to make PUBLIC SAFETY a 
more valuable magazine to everyone in the field of traffic 
and transportation wll be reported in forthcoming issues 


Objective 


To encourage, promote and aid the prevention of acci 
dents on streets and highways and in the field of motor 
transportation, by publicizing and promoting the use of mod- 


ern accident prevention techniques, procedures and devices 


Functions 


To serve as the official organ of the National Safety Council 
in the trafic and transportation field and, in this capacity, to 
promote a sense of unity and cooperation among Council 
members and the many public officials and volunteers who 


participate in Council activities and programs 


To arouse and maintain the interest of public officials, man- 
agement, and civic leaders in the support of accident preven- 
tion and to encourage the adoption and use of recognized 
effective safety methods 

To interpret and report on all newsworthy and significant 
developments in its field 

To stimulate individual and group safety activity by giving 


recognition to achievement in this field 


To provide a dependable and authoritative medium through 
which the buyer and seller of safety equipment and related 


products may be brought together 


Operating Principles 


PUBLIC SAFETY is an official organ of the National Safety 
Council and subject to all policies of the Board of Directors 
Editorial subject matter is in general confined to accident 
prevention in the trafhc and transportation field, including 


appropriate aspects of off-the-job safety 


As an official organ of the National Safety Council, a con 
tinuing objective is to maintain the status of PUBLIC SAFETY 


as the most useful and authoritative periodical in its field 


Since PuBLIC SAFETY readers include public officials, motos 
transportation industry management and civic leaders, with 
varying interests and degrees of safety knowledge, articles 
and features collectively are planned to meet a broad range 
of reader interest and background. Therefore the editorial 
contents, both technical and non-technical will be written 
insofar as possible, to be of interest and value to the entire 


readership 


Subject coverage, including needs and priorities, shall be 
determined by a written plan formulated annually by the 
Editorial Division, the Traffic and Transportation Department 
and other interested Divisions. The Program Divisions have 
a continuing obligation to assist in collecting and interpreting 


news and feature articles 


The use or omission of editorial material is governed by the 
information requirements of the readers and is not dependent 
on special interests of any group, organization or individual 
Editorial contributions are encouraged and are used whenever 
possible if in conformance with the objectives of the maga- 
zine and the policies of the National Safety Council 


The editorial approach is constructive. News and develop 
ments considered beneficial to the readership are reported 
objectively. Criticism of organizations and individuals is 


avoided 


Reported uses of equipment and methods shall conform to 
existing recognized standards and tested principles. How 
ever, the Council does not endorse or approve specific com 


mercial products or enterprises. 


The PuBLic SAFETY Magazine Management Committee 
has the following members: Paul Coburn (chairman), 
director, Motor Transportation Division; H. W. Champlin, 
director, Advertising Division; Norval Burch, director, Edi- 
torial Division; Frank Davin, editor, PuBLIC SAFETY; Jack 
Greig, director, Public Education Division; Robert Schmal, 
field representative, Field Service Department, and Harry 
Porter, Jr., director, Traffic Inventory Division. 
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A PROGRAM of unusual interest with the challenging 
title, ‘Philadelphia Needs a Better Traffic Safety 
Program,” was a feature of the traffic sessions at the 22nd 
Annual Philadelphia Safety and Fire Conference and 
Exhibit held March 7-8 at Broadwood Hotel, Philadelphia 
The conference was sponsored by the Philadelphia Cham- 
ber of Commerce Safety Council and cooperating agencies 
The novel session was a panel discussion by leading publi 
officials, on just what has—or hasn’t—been done in carrying 
out the recommendations of the National Safety Council's 
inventory analysis. Participants were Thomas J. Gibbons, 
police commissioner; Joseph J. Hersch, chief magistrate; 
David M. Smallwood, commissioner of streets; and Dalibor 
Kralovec of the board of governors, Philadelphia Safety 
Council. Walter W. Matthews, managing director of the 
Safety Council, reports a large attendance at the traffic, 
industrial and home sessions. Franklin M. Kreml, director, 
Transportation Center, Northwestern University, was the 
dinner speaker. His subject was “Thou Shalt Not Kill.” 


Cure for ‘Black Week-Ends’’ 


Serious aspects of the traffic problem, locally and na 
tionally, were brought out at the Butler County Safety Con- 
ference at Hamilton, O. March 5-6. The two-day meeting 
was sponsored by the Division of Safety and Hygiene of 
the Industrial Commission of Ohio, the Hamilton and 
Middletown Safety Councils, the Hamilton Chamber of 
Commerce and the Middleton Safety Association. ‘Train- 
ing a Police Department to meet today’s traffic problem” 
was discussed by Stanley R. Schroetel, chief of police, 
Cincinnati. U. C. Felty, director of Highway Safety, State 
of Ohio, led a discussion of possible methods of dealing 
successfully with ‘““Ohio’s Black Week-ends.’’ Bob Schmal, 
district representative, Central Area, NSC Field Service, 
discussed today’s traffic problem from the national view 
point. Interesting programs in the fields of industrial, 
school, home and women’s activities, also attracted large 
audiences. Six hundred persons attended the annual dinner 


Fort Worth Hot Rod Clubs 


The Youth Activity Division of the Fort Worth Police 
Department, in 1953, established the first ‘Hot Rod’’ Club 
sponsored by the Department. The club roster started with 
eight boys who had been designated by police as ‘the worst 
traffic offenders” in the south side area of that city. Drag 
races were held every two weeks and soon there was a 
remarkable change in the attitude of the boys, the Fort 
Worth Safety Council reports. Within 90 days violations 
had ceased. Results were so satisfactory that other clubs 
were set up and today there are approximately 40, with 
1,300 boy and girl members. A governing body was 
formed, called the Tarrant County Modified Auto Asso 
ciation, made up of the president and vice president of 
each club. The organization was formed not only for drag 
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6¢—QOR his work and leadership in the May Vehicle Safety- 

Check program,” M. R. (‘Bud’) Darlington, Jr., managing 
director, Inter-Industry Highway Safety Committee, was recently 
honored by Look Magazine with a reception in his honor during 
the National Standard Parts Ass’n convention in San Francisco. 
Shown above are staff representatives of the three Vehicle-Check 
co-sponsors. From left: Paul Hill, director, Field Services, NSC; 
W. G. Johnson, assistant general manager, NSC; Mr. Darlington, 
and Fred Talento, automotive merchandising manager of Look. 


acing, but also to encourage courtesy in traffic, careful 
driving at all times, and good sportsmanship at the wheel 
Since 1953 when the first club received the go-sign from 
Police Chief Cato S. Hightower, the average ticket rate, 
based on tickets issued prior to joining and after joining, 
has been reduced 80 per cent. The Association sponsors 
many social activities, including picnics, dances, etc. 


Eastbay Meeting 


City managers, mayors, police officials and other top 
municipal and county administrators, attended the Fourth 
Annual Eastbay Public Safety Conference at the Claremont 
Hotel, Berkeley, Calif., on March 9. Nearly 500 safety 
workers registered for the Conference, which is sponsored 
by the Eastbay Chapter, NSC, and city and county officials 
of the area. Following the keynote meeting the Conference 
split up into discussion groups covering traffic safety, motor 
transportation, industrial safety, school safety, student 
ouncils, public service and home safety. Judge Wm. J 
McGuiness, Oakland jurist and president of the Eastbay 
Chapter, opened the Conference and presided at the ban 
quet session when awards went to winners in the Chapter’s 
Business and Industry safety contest. To Page 36 





Above: Mayor Fred Duke signs 
1955 proclamation for “Teen-Age 
Traffic Month,” as Joe Schaeffer 
and teen-age cohorts look on. 


At right: “Traffic Memorial Day” 
is an annual affair in Portsmouth. 
Here, at the intersection of Court 
and High streets, Mayor Fred 
Duke, Joe Schaeffer and traffic 
officer observe one minute of si- 
lence in memory of Virginia’s 
traffic de 


Below right: Chemical tests play 
an important role in Portsmouth’s 
traffic control and accident preven- 
tion program. Here Joe Schaeffer, 
at right, is taking breath test as 
a local doctor, Navy brass, and 
Captain J. J. Smith of the Ports- 
mouth Police Department, look 
on. Note admiral on the left. 
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ing and struts like a bantam rooster 
but his lilting laugh and sparkling 
eyes belie his cockiness. All in all, he 
is a veritable raging one-man com- 
mando in an unceasing war on reckless 
drivers and careless pedestrians. 

To understand the magnitude of 
Joe’s problem, it is necessary to know 
something of the geography of Ports- 
mouth, Although its population is but 
slightly in excess of 90,000, it is a 
port town in the heavily populated 
Norfolk-Newport News section sur- 
rounding Hampton Roads where the 
ironclads ‘Virginia’’ (ot ‘‘Merrimac,” 
suh!) and “Monitor” slugged it out. 
The entire area bears a heavy concen- 
tration of naval establishments and one 
of the heaviest traveled U. S. routes 
passes through the city. All of this 
poses a staggering trafhc problem. 

It all began in the spring of 1949 
when the Governor's Highway Safety 
Committee was struggling unsuccess- 
fully to establish some type of citizens’ 

Turn Page 


At right, above: Virginia's Governor Thomas 
B. Stanley presents Joe Schaeffer with the 
National Safety Council's Citation Award 
from the stage at the opening of the 1955 
Virginia Statewide Safety Conference. 


At right: A familiar figure at all Virginia 
safety conferences, Joe Shaeffer (left) with 
then Governor John S. Battle and George E 
Grotz of the National Safety Council, at the 
1953 Virginia Statewide Safety Conference. 
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Portsmouth ¢ 
ONE MAN GANG 


safety group in Portsmouth. We tried 
and tried but were unable even to 
assemble a representative group for 
discussion. Finally, the Director of 
Public Safety told us he knew of a 
man, a relative stranger, who might 
get something started. We grasped at 
a straw and met Josephus 

With no operating funds, Joe went 
tion in 1941, he had followed his 
trade to Virginia's area of wildest 
military building. Now anyone in the 
service who hit Norfolk during World 
War II won't be able to understand 
this, but Josephus A wanted to stay 
in the area. With construction a dead 
issue after hostilities ceased, he turned 
to the insurance business, made a “go” 
of it, and has been with us ever since 

Joe was green but he had a surplus 
of willingness. He immediately cleaned 
the Governor's Committee out of all 
available material and films, 
buttonholed everyone of importance 
in Portsmouth and began to camp on 
the doorsteps of the local publicity 
media. Thirty representative citizens 
attended the first luncheon meeting in 
July. Since 
luncheon meeting every single month 
with a good speaker highlighting it 
There has also been a monthly Execu- 
tive Committee meeting 


safety 


then, there has been a 


With the boom of wartime construc- 
out and solicited memberships at a 
dollar a throw. Later, he badgered 
the city fathers into making him a 
small allowance with which he’s pur 
chased what he couldn’t beg and at 
tended certain conferences out of town 
Right now, it should be understood 
that Joe gets not one penny in the 
nature of salary and that he is not a 
wealthy man who throws himself into 
the work more or less as a hobby. 

One of the most discouraging prob 
lems in enlisting volunteer help for 
safety springs from the eternal, “What 
can we do?’ Nobody knows what Joe 
is going to do next. 

Literally, there isn't a day that he 
hasn't something in the local paper 
and the same goes for the radio sta 
tions. Posters and leaflets are every 
where and there are few nights he 
isn't attending a meeting in connection 
with one of the myriads of safety jobs 
to which he has fallen heir. He is 


Joe Schaeffer's top 
interest in safety 
has won him a role 
in Navy affairs. 
Here Joe and naval 
officer conduct vio- 
lators’ school on 
the carrier Lake 
Champlain. 


chairman of the Health and Safety 
Committee of the Boy Scouts, safety 
director for the Junior Police and 
safety director for the Cavalier Auto 
Club, a teen-age organization. He's 
a one-man speaker's bureau, and is 
also the city’s inventory representa- 
tive in the National Safety Council's 
program, local S-D Day director and 
AAA Pedestrian Protection representa- 
tive 

For a World War I sergeant, his 
way with the navy brass stationed 
thereabouts is nothing short of amaz- 
ing. There isn’t a meeting that isn’t 
well attended by officers who drip 
with gold braid. In fact, they are so 
impressed that Joe runs a regular traf- 
fic violators’ school in various ships 
tor personnel who have run afoul of 
either civilian law or the shore patrol. 


Through an annual ‘'Teen-Age 
Month,” officially proclaimed by the 
Mayor, he has built a program which 
has reached the hearts of those attain- 


Sometimes you just 
have to get away 
from it all. So Joe 
and the author 
commune with na- 
ture and a few of 
Joe’s goats at the 
latter’s farm. 


ing this difficult period of life. His 
latest is the formation of pupil com- 
mittees in the schools. They pass out 
theatre tickets to those they judge to 
be safe walkers and drivers. The 
tickets Joe shamelessly wangles from 
the local theatres. 


The long-suffering Mayor also must 
proclaim annually a “Traffic Memorial 
Day,’ and see to it all traffic stops to 
observe one minute of silence in 
memory of those who have died in 
traffic. Fortunately, Mayor Fred A 
Duke doesn’t feel he is long suffering 
and is most amiable in playing second 
fiddle to Mr. Safety in his never end- 
ing efforts to achieve the safety mil- 
lennium. 

While engaging in his safety activi 
ties, Joe not only makes a living in the 
insurance field but has had time to 
personally plan and supervise the 
building of a chalet-type house just 
outside the city. Named ‘‘Schaboo 
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Dan Thompson fetires 


Jack Horner. Don Moore to 


After 14 years as director of radio 
and television for the National Safety 
Council, Dan Thompson has retired 
for reasons of health. He will con 
tinue to serve the Council in an ad- 
visory capacity at his home in Lom- 


bard, Ill. 


Mr. Thompson joined the Council 
staff in 1942 after six years as director 
of news in the publicity division of the 
National Broad asting Company's cen- 
tral division. The radio-TV activities 
he developed in the field of accident 
prevention were widely accepted by 
the industry. He began his broadcast- 
ing career in 1928 with radio station 
WHAS, Louisville. 

Dan Thompson was one of the 
founders and a past president (1946- 
47) of the Publicity Club of Chicago, 
and a member of the PCC board for 
three years. He also served on the 
board of the Public Relations Society 
of America. He is a member of Radio 
Pioneers, the National Association of 
Television and Radio Farm Directors, 
the Association of Education by Radio- 
Television, the National Association 
of Educational Broadcasters, the Head- 
line Club and the Chicago Press Club 
He was made a Kentucky Colonel by 
Governor Wetherby in 1953. 

Don Moore, formerly on the Na- 
tional Safety Council’s radio and edi- 
torial staff, has returned to direct the 
radio-TV activities of NSC. His ex- 
perience dates from the early days of 
radio when he wrote the Tony Wons 


Farm” from a combination of the first 
syllables of Schaefer and his wife’s 
maiden names, it is host to a small 
herd of Toggenburg goats, a flock of 
Toulouse geese, an assortment of 
chickens and numerous cats. The herd 
has access to a miniature barn and is 
strictly a hobby, as Joe and Mrs. 
Schaefer make their own butter and 
cheese. He also collects toy goats and 
small flags of all nations. 

On February 4, Portsmouth’s record 
of 255 deathless days came to an end 
In 1955, two persons died in Ports- 
mouth traffic; one so far in 1956 
enough to spoil the dream of surpass- 
ing Evanston’s record of 624 death- 
less days. 

For his work in 1954, the Gover- 
nor’s Highway Safety Committee rec- 
ommended Joe for one of the National 
Safety Council’s Citations for Traffic 
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Mr. Horner 


show. After 10 years with the Coun 
cil, he resigned to engage in advertis 
ing and public relations. He was asso 
ciated with station KTAR, Phoenix, 
and returns to the Council from the 
public relations department of State 
Farm Mutual Insurance Co., Bloom 
ington, Ill. 

Jack Horner has been appointed 
assistant manager of the Council's 
Public Information Department. He 
succeeds Dan Thompson in that ca 
pacity, and will continue as director of 
news for the Council, a post he has 


Safety Activities, one of six given 
annually. Joe came through hand- 
somely and Virginia’s Governor 
Thomas B. Stanley made the presenta- 
tion for the Council at the opening 
of the Virginia Statewide Safety Con- 
ference in Richmond last June 

We must not lose sight of the 
support the Portsmouth Safety Council 
gives Joe, but Joe is the driving leader 
He formulates the programs and sees 
that they go through, but they wouldn't 
without help. Joe's sincerity, person 
ality and energy just seem to pick up 
support and carry it along. 

In closing the Ledger-Star’s editorial 
epitomizes Joe in these lines: ‘“There 
is no doubt that Joe Schaefer is the 
worst kind of a pest. But he is one 
pest who is doing good and we will 
be glad to put up with him for another 
365 days.” THE END 


New Posts 


Mr. Moore 


held since 1948. 

Mr. Horner joined the Council staff 
in 1939 after newspaper experience in 
South Bend, Ind., and Los Angeles, 
Calif. During World War II, he was 
a lieutenant in the Navy, serving in 
the Pacific Theater from 1942 to 1946 
He was awarded the Purple Heart and 
Bronze Star Medal for action at Oki 
nawa. 

As director of news, he is responsi 
ble for Council publicity in news- 
papers, general magazines, trade jour 
nals and employee publications. 


Junior Patrols Meet 


Approximately 250 school safety pa- 
trol captains and lieutenants of Roch 
ester, N. Y., met on March 1 to plan 
job strategy and discuss common prob- 
lems in their safety assignments. A 
panel of nine members handled ques- 
tions previously submitted by patrol 
members throughout the city and 
county. The plan for an annual meet- 
ing of the patrol leaders was inaugu 
rated some years ago and has stimu 
lated greater interest and pride in the 
patrol work and has developed a sense 
of greater responsibility in their duties 
Movies and refreshments rounded out 
the interesting session. In the discus- 
sions the youngsters are entirely on 
their own. They demonstrated that 
Junior Patrols have sound ideas about 
safety—and express them vigorously 
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A‘ THE United Motor Coach Company, Des Plaines, 
Illinois, each Safe Driver Award winner is photo- 
graphed in color as he receives his award from Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Manager L. E. Manual. Safety Director 
Elmer R. Schuemann reports that drivers value these photo- 
graphs highly and that it helps the company play up the 
importance attached to winning these awards 

In other properties group photos of aw ird winners are 
made with each winner receiving a copy 

Another frequently used method of playing up the im- 
portance of award ceremonies is to run the names of 
award winners in special newspaper advertisements. 


Employee Injury Winners 
Winners of the 1955 Commercial Vehicle and Transit 
section safety contests covering employee injuries were 
announced this month by the Council's Statistics Division 
Winners and their winning rates in terms of disabling in 
juries per million man hours worked are as follows 


Transit Section Contest 
Division I—St. Louis Public Service Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. (3.99) 
Division II—New Orleans Public Service Inc., New 
Orleans, La. (1.60) 
American Industrial Transport, Inc., 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. (.00) 


Division III 


nmercial Vehicle Section Conte 

Group A—Mason and Dixon Lines, Kingsport, Tenn 

(8.71) 

Group B—F. J. Boutell Service Co., Pontiac, Mich. 
(.00) 

Limited Private Carriers—Union Sand and Gravel Co., 


Spokane, Wash. (.00) 


Safety Saves $34,919 
The city’s safe bus drivers were hailed in a Phoenix 
(Arizona) Gazette story for saving the city $34,919 during 
a one-year period 
The following story from the Phoenix (Arizona) 
Gazette of March 9 is an example of the type of favorable 
publicity that a good safety record can bring about: 

The safety record of City of Phoenix bus operators 
and drivers of other municipal vehicles paid off yesterday 
in the form of a $34,919.79 refund from Travelers Insur 
ance Co 

For the year ended July 1, 1955, the city paid standard 
public liability insurance premiums and surcharges totaling 
$54,591 

The bulk of the insurance was carried on city buses 
Vehicles of the water and airport divisions also were cov- 
ered by the policy 


Due to the safe operation record of all these vehicles, 


"PHE first three companies to adopt the industry-wide official 

driver uniform program of the Central Motor Freight Asso- 
ciation (Chicago) are Spector Freight System, Inc., Central 
Transfer Co. and Cooper-Jarrett, Inc. Viewing the quartet of 
Spector drivers attired in the new uniform are, from left: 
William Lemon, director of line haul; Richard Baumhofer, di- 
rector of fleet maintenance and Wes Coon, driver superintendent. 


the insurance company retained only $19,672 of the in- 
surance charges paid by the city, refunding $34,919.79 
to the city treasury. 

“John R. Long, executive secretary of the city insur- 
ance committee, praised personnel of the municipal transit 
system in particular for their part in earning the refund. 
The insurance committee is an advisory body appointed 
by city council to place the city’s insurance business.” 

The Phoenix Transit System has been using the Com- 
plete Motor Transportation Services of the National Safety 
Council since July, 1936. 

Safety Supervisor Ralph Talbott is a member of the 
Council’s Transit Section Executive Committee. 


Drivers: Stay Slim 

Professional drivers must resist the tendency to put on 
weight, according to Dr. M. N. Newquist of the Texas 
Company. Speaking before the annual meeting of the 
American Petroleum institute on the subject ‘The Aging, 
Ailing Truck Driver,” Newquist had this to say about 
obesity and high blood pressure: 

“It is often said that one can be sure of good food at 
a roadside diner if trucks are parked outside. Whether 
obesity among truck drivers is caused by overeating, a 
sedentary type of occupation, or the attempt of employers 
to hire heavyweights to begin with, is not clear. 

“A combination of circumstances apparently prevails, 
inasmuch as the incidence of obesity among truck drivers 
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seems to be higher than among other 
groups of outdoor workers. A striking 
observation is the increase in blood 
pressure along with weight increase 

a combination which, if unchecked, 
frequently leads to premature disabil- 
ity. 

“Unless the condition is one of es- 
sential or malignant hypertension, 
weight reduction is usually accom- 
panied by a decrease in blood pressure. 
Hence management could help its em- 
ployees and itself in a rather simple 
and effective manner by actively 
frowning on obesity. 

“Should a driver be found to have a 
blood pressure of critically high level, 
it would seem advisable to “ground”’ 
such a person temporarily in order to 
permit time for medical evaluation and 
future handling. Simple hypertension 
in itself may not be sufficient reason 
for disqualifying a driver unless ac- 
companied by other complicating 
situations.”’ 


Salute Transporters 


Drivers for members of the Na- 
tional Automobile Transporters Asso- 
ciation held the line in keeping their 
accident rate low during 1955, despite 
the fact that they drove more than 345 
million miles farther than they did in 
1954. This meant a far greater ex- 
posure to accidents in the past year 
than in the previous 12-month period, 
according to Harold K. Halbrooks, 
NATA accident prevention director, 
who said that it reflects the volume of 
1955's peak automobile and truck pro- 
duction, which made it necessary for 
the car carrier-drivers to accumulate 
the huge extra mileage volume. 

Figures compiled by the NATA and 
the National Safety Council show that 
887,846,341 miles were travelled in 
1955, as against 542,408,802 miles in 
1954. Halbrooks said the industry is 
proud of the fact that these drivers, 
for the past 34 months, have kept 
their accident ratio at about seven- 
tenths of an accident per 100,000 
miles of operation, which he stated is 
a record unequalled by any other seg- 
ment of the trucking industry. The 
exact figures were 0.73 per 100,000 
miles in 1955 and 0.72 in 1954. 

Richard E. Beiser of the Transpor- 
tation Advisory Bureau, national pub- 
lic relations counsel for the NATA, 
said that this remarkable record was 
only made possible through the com- 
plete cooperation of the carrier owners, 
their drivers and maintenance person- 
nel and enforcement officials on Fed- 
eral, state and local levels. 
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Coming Events in 





the Field of Safety 








April 16-20, New York 

Twenty-sixth Annual Greater New York 
Safety Convention and Exposition (Hotel 
Statler). Contact Paul F. Stricker, executive 
vice president, Greater New York Safety 
Council, 60 East 42nd St., New York 17 


April 17-19, Cincinnati 

Twenty-sixth All Ohio Safety Congress 
& Exhibit (Netherland Plaza Hotel). Con 
tact A. W. Moon, congress member, The 


Industrial Commission of Ohio, Columbus 


April 23-27, Lafayette, Ind. 

Twelfth Annual International Arson In 
vestigator's Seminar (Memorial Union 
Building, Purdue University Campus). Con 
tact Professor Shelby Gallien, seminar di 
rector, Public Safety Institute, Purdue Uni 
versity, Lafayette, Ind 


April 24-26, Detroit 

T'wenty-sixth Annual Michigan 
Conference (Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel). Con 
tact Bayard A. Clark, executive secretary 
for the Conference, c/o Automobile Club 
of Michigan, Detroit 26 


Safety 





Regional Meetings of the 
White House Conference 
May 1-2, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Eastern Regional Conference (Hotels 
Ambassador, Ritz, Chelsea). Training Con 
ference for staff—April 29 and 30 
May 14-15, Miami Beach, Fla. 


Southern Regional Conference (Hotels 
Saxony, Sans Souci, Sea Isle, Seville). Train 
ing Conference for staff—May 13 


May 23-24, Chicago 
Midwest Regional 


Sherman). Training Conferene 
May 22 


(Hotel 
for staff 


Conterence 


May 31-June 1, San Francisco 

Western Regional Conference (Sheraton 
Palace Hotel). Training Conference for 
staff—May 30 

For information on these Regional Con 
ferences, contact J. W. Bethea, The Presi 
dent’s Committee for Trafhic Safety, General 
Services Building, Washington 25, D. ¢ 





May 10-11, Baltimore, Md. 

Governor's Safety-Health Conference and 
Exhibit (Lord Baltimore Hotel). Contact 
Joseph A. Haller, executive director, De 
partment of Labor and Industry, State of 
Maryland, 12 East Mulberry St., Baltimore 


May 2-4, Charlotte, N. C. 

Twenty-sixth Annual North Carolina 
Statewide Industrial Safety Conference 
(Charlotte Hotel). Contact H. S. Baucom, 
director of safety, North Carolina Industrial 
Commission, Raleigh, N. ¢ 


May 4, Columbus, Ohio 

Annual Conference for Engineers (Ohio 
Union). Contact Harold A. Bolz, associate 
dean, College of Engineering, The Ohio 
State University, Columbus 10 


May 7-9, Allentown, Bethlehem, 
Easton, Pa. 


Twenty-ninth Annual Eastern Pennsyl 
vania Safety Conference. Contact Harold A 


Seward, secretary-treasurer, Lehigh Valley 
Safety Council, 602 East Third St., Bethle 
hem, Pa 
May 16-17, Tulsa 

Eighth Annual Oklahoma Safety Con 
ference (Hotel Tulsa). Contact Bob East 
nan, manager, Oklahoma Safety Council 
Inc., 1600 N.W. 23rd St.. Oklahoma City 


May 22-23, Louisville 
Ninth Kentucky Statewide Safety Con 
ference & Exhibit (Kentucky Hotel). In 


formation—Louisville Safety Council, Speed 
Bldg., Louisville 2, Ky 
May 22-24, Rochester, N. Y. 

First Genesee Valley Safety Conference 
Sponsored by Rochester Safety Council, 
Genesee Valley Chapter ASSE and Roches 
ter Industrial Management Council. Contact 
Wm. ]. Enders, 55 St. Paul St., Rochester 
N. Y 
May 24-26, Roanoke, Va. 

Virginia Safety Association Annual Con 
(Hotel Roanoke). Contact James 
T. Wadkins, manager, Virginia Safety As 
sociation, 2501 Monument Ave., Richmond 
0, Va 


ference 


June 4-8, Boston 

Sixtieth Annual Meeting of the National 
Fire Protection Association (Hotel Statler) 
Contact Robert W. Schuette, manager, Pub 
lic Relations Dept., National Fire Protection 
Association, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston 
10, Mass 


June 5-6, Hartford, Conn. 

Eleventh Annual Conference of the Con 
necticut Safety Society (Hotel Statler). Con 
tact Stephen J. Pollock, Jr., manager, c/o 
Remington Arms Co., Inc., 939 Barnun 
Ave., Bridgeport, Conn 


June 6-8, Peoria, Il. 

Thirty-third Annual Safety and Fire Pro 
tection Conference, Greater Chicago Safety 
Council (Pere Marquette Hotel). Contact 
Joseph F. Stech, secretary-treasurer, Greater 
Chicago Safety Council, 10 N. Clark St 
Chicago 10 


September 9-13, Chicago 

Sixty-third Annual Conference of the In 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police 
(Conrad Hilton Hotel). Contact Chiet 
George A. Otlewis, Chicago Park District 


Police, 425 E. 14th St., Chicago, Ill 


September 13-14, York Harbor, Me. 
Twenty-ninth Annual Maine State Safety 
Conference (Marshall House). Contact Ar 
thur F. Minchin, secretary, Department of 
Labor and Industry, State House, Augusta 
Me 
Sept. 17-19, Cleveland 
Eighteenth annual Ohio State Safety 
Conterence and Exhibit (Hotel Carter) 
H. G. J. Hayes, secretary-treasurer, Suite 
514, 2073 East Ninth St., Cleveland 15 
Ohio 


October 22-26, Chicago 

Forty-fourth National Safety Congress 
ind Exposition (Conrad Hilton Hotel) 
Contact R. L. Forney, secretary, National 
Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave 
Chicago 11, Ill 
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2 NEW PUBLICATIONS 
in the field of Public Safety 
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Books and Pamphlets 


Effects of Traffic Control on Street 
Capacity. Highway Research Board, 
2101 Constitution Ave., Washington 
25, D. C., 1956. 52 p. Bulletin No 
112. 90« 

Highway l'ransportation Legislation 
in 1955. Part II].—Unzform Laws and 
Motor Vehicle Legislation. National 
Highway Users Conference, National 
Press Building, Washington 4, D. C., 
1955, 18p 

Occupancy Fire Record, Motion Pi 
ture Theatre National Fire Protec 
tion Association, 60 Baltery March St., 
Boston, Mass., 1956, 16p., Fire Record 
Bulletin, FR56-1, 50« 

Resume, Twentieth Annual North 
easter Conference on Highway Safet) 
and Motor Vehicle Problems. State 
of New York Joint Legislative Com 
mittee on Interstate Cooperation, 522 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y., 1955, 
21p. 

Short Rules to Remember; a sum- 
marty of Oklahoma City’s Basic Trafhx 
Regulations. Oklahoma City Safety 
Council, 319 Hales Bldg., Oklahoma 
City 2, Okla., 1956, Op 

Signing on Expressways: Harry H 
Harrison, Traffic Committee of The 
American Association of State High- 
way Officials, National Press Bldg., 
Washington, D. C., 1955, 7p. 

Speed Study Report—1955, Penn 
sylvania Department of Highways in 
Cooperation u ith the U. S. Bureau of 
Public Roads, Pennsylvania Depatt- 
ment of Highways, Harrisburg, Pa., 
1956, 17p. 

What Parking Means to Busines 
Automotive Safety Foundation, 200 
Ring Bldg., Washington 6, D. C., 
1955, 53p., Reference III 


A Guide to Modern Police Thinking 
by Raymond E. Clift—Publisher, 
W. H. Anderson Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio—1956 369p. $7.50 

This volume is a broad perspective 
of police work and contains 32 chap- 
ters beginning with the history and 
development of the English and Amer- 
ican police methods and brings the 
reader up to date on the modern role 
the police profession plays in society 
today 


The author is a man with a long 
career as a successful police officer 
and police instructor in the Cincinnati 
Police Department. He is a graduate 
of the National Police Academy and 
the Northwestern Traffic Institute. The 
book is well documented and _ the 
reader is given reference material that 
will enable him to study all phases 
of the police profession and its rela 
tion to social conditions. 


The book is well indexed and con- 
tains a table of criminal statutes giving 
all of the section numbers of the laws 
governing the major crimes for each 
of the 48 states and the District of 
Columbia. 

The chapters on “The Traffic Prob- 
lem and the Police,’ ‘Traffic Safety 
Education,’ “Intoxication Tests,’’ and 
‘Selective Assignment and Enforce- 
ment” should prove informative to the 
readers of PUBLIC SAFETY 

This volume is intended primarily 
as a police training textbook but is 
written in a vein that makes it easy 
for police personnel and the public to 
read and understand. 


Magazine Articles 


Contour of a Refrigerator Safety 
Latch. Refrigeration Service and Con- 
tracting, February, 1956, p.58-60. 

How The Traffic Engineer Can 
Help. J. P. Mills, Jr., Virginia High- 
way Bulletin, January, 1956, p.10-13. 

More Flexibility with Fixed Time 
Equipment. Lionel M. Rodgers Trafhx 
Engineering, Dec., 1955, p.110-112. 

Safety Aspects of Garden State 
Parkway Traffic Engineering. Dec., 
1955, p.116-117. 

Rosenzweig Picture Frustration 
Study for Selecting Safe Drivers. 
Frederick L. McGuire, United States 
Armed Forces Medical Journal. Febru- 
ary, 1956, p-200-207 

Television Keeps Traffic 
Commercial Car Journal, 
1956, p.148 7. 

Traffic Accident Experience—Before 
and After Pavement Widening. A. J. 
Cope, Traffic Engineering, Dec., 1955, 
p.114-115. 

Traffic Bar. Herbert A. Rooney and 
Janea A. Cechantini, California High- 
ways and Public Works, Jan.-Feb.- 


Moving 
February, 


1956, p.40-41. Durable installation 
developed in Materials and Research 
Laboratory. 





Beg Your Pardon 


Through an oversight the 
name of John H. Bunch, City 
Trafic Engineer, Madison, Wis- 
consin, was omitted from the 
group whose assistance was a 
knowledged in the recently pub 
lished Traffic Engineering Guid 
Mr. Bunch’s help was greatly ap 
preciated and is hereby acknowl 


edged. 











Classifying 
Fleet Accidents 


From Page 9 


“Rear-end collision.’ This tells us 
something but certainly not very much 
about how the accident happened. The 
analysis card of Company B, on the 
other hand, will show the identical 
accident as “Collision with motor ve- 
hicle—vehicle ahead of our vehicle 
vehicle slows or stops after overtaking 
and passing.” 

In another identical accident, the 
analysis card of Company A would 
show the accident as “Sideswipe.” The 
analysis card of Company B would 
show the accident as ‘Collision with 
motor vehicle—our vehicle overtaking 
and passing other vehicle—vehicle on 
right—our vehicle turns right in front 
of /into other vehicle.”’ 

It is obvious that the analyst in 
Company B is going to have a much 
more detailed picture of the accident 
experience merely by reference to the 
Classification by Type than will the 
analyst in Company A. 

Perhaps Company A could later 
make a ‘‘special study,” go back over 
the original accident reports and per- 
form some kind of hand sort. But it 
would save a great deal of trouble all 
the way around if he were using a 
classification that would carry that in- 
formation to his analysis card auto- 
matically in the first place. 

It should also be pointed out that 
it takes little additional time to deter- 
mine where an accident should be 
placed in the refined classification than 
it does to place it in the simple one 
A clerk can learn the refined classi- 
fication within a short time. 

In summary, accident analysis is a 
procedure for discovering accident 
causes. It deals with a mass of acci- 
dent data from a number of accident 
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reports. It concerns itself with the 
discovery of those accident causes 
which would probably escape observa- 
tion and notice where poss oat reports 
are considered as isolated cases. Analy 
Sis is essentially a sorting, counting, 
and comparing procedure. Classifica 
tion is the process of ‘‘packaging’’ the 
data from individual accidents so that 
it may be the more easily sorted and 
counted. 

While Classification by Type is 
merely one of the ways of classifying 
accidents, it is undoubtedly the most 
important. This is especially true if 
the classification is constructed in such 
a way as to preserve as much signi- 
ficant detail as possible THE END 


Farm Safety Week 
Slated for July 22-28 


The thirteenth annual National Farm 
Safety Week will be observed July 
22-28. 

“Accident prevention experience in 
industry has proved that safety pays in 
all ways, especially in fewer accidental 
deaths and injuries and, consequently, 
in less grief and suffering,’ said Ned 
H. Dearborn, president of the Coun- 
cil, in discussing plans for the 13th 
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“Accurate Speed Control” 








observance of the Week herefore, 
we feel that safety pays in all ways on 
the farm, too. That's why the theme 
Safety Pays All Ways’ has been se 
lected for this year.’ 

Farm Safety Week is being spon 
sored jointly again this year, as in the 
past, by the National Safety Council 
and the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Mr. Dearborn joined 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson in urging all organizations di- 
rectly or indirectly interested in farm 
life and welfare to help publicize the 
Week and its aims 

The National Safety Council again 
will confer its Public Interest Award 
on Farm publications, radio and tele 
vision networks and _ stations which 
make outstanding contributions to 
farm safety during 1955-56, or to the 
success of the 13th annual observance 
of National Farm Safety Week 


Maxwell Halsey to 
Eno Foundation Staff 


Maxwell Halsey has resigned as ex 
ecutive secretary of the Michigan State 
Safety Commission to accept a position 
with the Eno Foundation for High 
way Traffic Control. He will serve as 


Traffic Timer times traffic in either direction—one way 


operation with only one man. Large lighted dial for 


easy day and night reading. You can select 


vehicle to be timed. 

Traffic Timer is powered by battery or 
cor cigar lighter. 60 ft. road tubes. 
Cables wind on built-in free running 
reel with handle. Signs are available 
that make motorists safety conscious. 
Traffic Timer drives accident curves 


down—promotes driver caution. 
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technical director and assistant to Col 
Robert C. F. Goetz, Foundation presi 
dent. He began his new duties April 1 

Mr. Halsey was the first executive 
secretary of the Michigan State Safety 
Commission. He joined it at its in 
ception in 1941 and held the position 
continuously for 14 years 

Prior to his service with the State 
of Michigan, he served as associate 
director of the Yale Bureau for Street 
Traffic Research. where for more than 
six years he taught trathce engineering 

Mr. Halsey was one of the 19 char 
ter members of the Institute of Traf 
hc Engineers when it was established 
in 1930. In 1932, he became the first 
state traffic engineer for the Depart 
ment of Public Works in Massachu 
setts. He has published three books 
Traffic Accidents and Congestion, State 
Traffic Safety, and Let's Drive Right 
a high school text book 

He was active in developing the 
Uniform Enforcement Policy, involv 
ing uniform trafhc tickets, court poli- 
cies and fine schedules, now being 
used in many communities throughout 
the United States. 

Mr. Halsey has been a frequent con 
tributor to PUBLIC SAFETY 


Irattic| @ | Timer 


Write for free 


descriptive literature 


el Teel tit mele] is 


1451 W. Decatur 


Decatur, Illinois 











ERE are six films covering com 

mercial vehicle, traffic, and forest 
fire prevention. Since none of these 
films are available from the National 
Safety Council, do not contact the 
Council for information on them. Con- 
tact the source or sources given im 
mediately after each desc ription. 


For information on other available 
films, consult the National Director 
of Safety Films (available from the 
Council for purchase at $1 for a single 
copy) or any one of the three quar- 
terly Supplements to the Directory 
(available free of charge) 

In June, a new issue of the Director) 
will be published. This new issue will 
contain over 1,500 films available from 
more than 300 sources which distribute 
one or more of the films nationally 
These include films of general and 
special industries, commercial vehicle 
operations, general traffic and pedes 
trian safety, home safety, farm safety, 
and general interest (including school 
films, water safety films, fire preven- 
tion, civil defense films, etc.). Aside 
from films, the Directory will have 
a list of sources from which the films 
are available, a separate source listing 
for those organizations which distrib- 
ute films only within their state or 
city, an alphabetical listing of films 
in the Directory with the section num- 
ber in which they appear shown after 
each title, and a fine subject index. 

If you wish to order now, cequest 
copies from Miss Nancy Lou Blitzen, 
Film Consultant and Editor, National 
Directory of Safety Films, National 
Safety Council. All orders received 
now for the June issue of the Directory 
will be held until copies are available. 


Commercial Vehicle 


It's About Time (35mm sound slidefilm) 
black & white. 14 minutes. Production 
date, 1955 

A review of 12 motor vehicle accidents 
using pictures from actual accident sites 
Some cases included accidents caused by 
skidding, driver falling asleep, car struck 
by train, intersection collisions, etc. Em- 
phasis is placed on fact that a small 
amount of safety can prevent such acci- 
dents. 

Prints are available on a loan basis 
from local Bell Telephone Company 
ottices. 


Adult Pedestrian 


Lakewood Learns to Live (16mm sound 
motion) black & white. 20 minutes. Pro 
duction date, 1955 


Sei aia 
¢ —tarren Safety Films 
ene arrestin: 
7 Aa lil 


A typical city with a pedestrian prob 
lem has a pedestrian safety drive. Skepti 
cal citizen is followed around as he jay 
walks and drives without considering the 
pedestrian. He has a dream where he is 
the driver and pedestrian, doing every- 
thing wrong in both cases and almost 
losing his life. When he wakes up he is 
convinced that safety for pedestrians and 
drivers is a good thing and he actively 
joins the pedestrian campaign. An AAA 
Foundation for Traffic Safety sponsored 
film 

Prints are available for purchase from 
AAA Foundation for Traffic Safety, 1712 
G Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. ¢ 


Hot Rods 


Confidential File: Hot Rods (16mm sound 
motion) black & white. 26 minutes. Pro- 
duction date, 1955 

This film was a television program de- 
voted to the hot rod problem The story 
part deals with a young man devoted to 
his car and its engine. He is goaded into 
participating in an illegal “drag” race 
along a highway and kills a little girl 
From this point, the narrator interviews 
a police chief who solved the problem in 
his town by sponsoring legal, supervised 
drag races. Two young men are inter- 
viewed, one whose brother was killed in 
a hot rod and one who drove the car that 
caused the accident. An official of the 
National Hot Rod Association is also in- 
terviewed. Point is brought out that hot 
rods themselves aren't bad, but a definite 
need for legal drag strips is needed so 
teen-agers can safely race these cars. 

The film is available for rental from 
Guild Films, 460 Park Avenue, Public 
Service Department, New York 22, N. Y. 


Fire Prevention 


Backstage with Art Linkletter (16mm or 
35mm sound motion) black & white. 5 
minutes. Production date, 1955. 

Art Linkletter explains individual's re- 
sponsibility in preventing forest fires by 
avoiding careless acts which cause them. 
Dramatization of a real-life crippled chil- 
dren’s camp fire disaster points up this 
responsibility. Available for TV and other 
media. All age groups. 

Forest Fire Prevention (16mm or 35mm 
sound motion) black & white. Produc- 
tion date, 1955, 

A series of six 20-sec. spots, four 40-sec. 
spots, and three 1 min. trailers. Descrip- 
tive films showing causes of tremendous 
forest fire destruction through simple, 
careless acts. Available for TV and other 
media. All age groups. 

Both Backstage with Art Linkletter and 
Forest Fire Prevention are available for 
purchase from Geo. Fox Corporation, 
1508 Crossroads of the World, Holly- 
wood 28, California. 

Smokey Bear Series IV (16mm or 35mm 
sound motion) black & white or color 
Production date, 1955. 

Three short films which are animated 

cartoons, show Smokey Bear confronting 


Jack-the-Flipper with results of his care- 
lessness with matches and fire in the for 
est. Titles: Smokey Warns Flipper (1 
min.), Flipper Returns (1 min.), Smokey 
Haunts Flipper (1 min.) Available for 
TV and other media 

Prints are available on loan from For 
est Service, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
Washington 25, D. C., and for purchase 
from United World Films, Inc., 1445 
Park Avenue, New York 29, N. Y 


Baldwin Takes Post With 
Institute of Traffic Engineers 

David M. Baldwin, director of the 
Council’s Traffic Division since 1948, 
resigned to accept the post as execu- 
tive secretary of the Institute of Trafh 
Engineers in New Haven, Conn. He 
began his new duties April 15. 

Mr. Baldwin joined the Council staff 
in 1942 as a traffic engineer and was 
appointed director of the Traffic and 
Transportation Division in 1948. He 
had previously been safety engineer 
of the Virginia Division of Motor Ve- 
hicles and the Virginia State Police, 
and prior to his service in Virginia 
(1937-42) was city traffic engineer in 
Evanston, III. 

He graduated from the Univérsity 
of Illinois in 1933, received his M.S. 
degree in civil engineering in 1934. 

With George E. Miller (now city 
manager of Oak Ridge, Tenn.) he co- 
authored the book State Traffic Lau 
Enforcement. He is secretary of the 
National Conference on Uniform 
Traffic Accident Statistics; served as 
secretary of the Committee on Acci- 
dent Records of the President's High- 
way Safety Conference. He its a 
member of the Institute of Traffic 
Engineers and the Highway Research 
Board. 

His new appointment to the ITE 
post takes him to New Haven, Conn., 
where ITE staff is presently housed at 
Strathcona Hall. Plans, however, are 
in the making for a shift of ITE head- 
quarters to Washington, D. C., where 
they will be permanently located in 
the National Society of Professional 
Engineers building. 


12th Annual Fleet 
Course at NUTI June 4 


A five-day motor fleet supervisors 
course will begin June 4 at the Traffic 
Institute of Northwestern University, 
Evanston, III. 

It will be the 12th annual offering 
of the fleet course at the Traffic Insti- 
tute. Instructors will include specialists 
in various fields of fleet supervision. 
Tuition is $55. 
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OPERAFION SAFETY 





frien June Operation Safety program TO MOTORISTS TO PEDESTRIANS 


inaugurates a ‘‘new look’’ in the 
general format and planning of the 
monthly kit ronterseliy FOR JULY SHOWING 

While the basic idea of a continuing 
program of traffic safety education still 
obtains, Operation Safety kits will now 
be issued on a quarterly rather than 
a monthly basis. Each kit will be 
packaged to contain complete program 
materials for a three months’ sequence, 
each covering an important factor in 
| trathce accident prevention. 

The purpose of this revision in the 
Operation Safety program was to offer 
greater flexibility to meet varying com- 
munity needs in terms of personnel, 
facilities and funds and to provide 
a long-range program plan that would 
insure more continuity and better inte 
gration of specific objectives in the 
field of traffic safety education. 

With the overall emphasis on ‘Slow 
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Down and Live,’ the quarterly kit — pel a ta a nay 
beginning with the June-July-August . x T-0730-B 17x23 
issue contains complete materials built T-0729-A 82x11 2 


around monthly sub-topics as follows: 
June—"Speed Control”; July—"Vaca ADVANCE SHOWING FOR AUGUST POSTING 
tion Driving’; and August—" ‘Share 
the Road’ Driving.” 

Each quarterly kit will contain a 
general handbook covering the basics 
of a continuing trafhc safety program 
and establishing objectives for both 
a long-range and for quarterly or 
monthly projects. 

The June emphasis is on “Speed 
Control” and, in addition to the plan- 
ning guide and handbook described 
above, program materials include: 

1. Four newspaper releases and an edi 


IMPRINT DEADLINE JUNE 15th 


torial pointing out the dynamics of speed 





control with dramatic impact. 
2. Four five-minute radio skits built 

around dramatic presentation of the main 

factors about speed as an intrinsic factor | ALIVE! 





in traffic accidents 








3. “On the Spot” radio announcements 


rote mee ae 
ONATIONAL Ssarety cOUNCHL NATIONAL SAFETY couNcHL 


hammering away at the basics of trafhc T-0736-C 25 

x 7 x38 

safety through ear-cate hing radio announce- T-0737-A 8'/2x1 1 V2 T-0738-B 1 7x23 
ments. . - ——e soe 





4. A copy of the new Public Support i PRICES FOR ASOVE POSTERS | 


and Information Activities calendar which } 


lists the complete picture of the campaign Trafic Posters——T-prefiz to sumber 


; ; 1-9 10-99 100-999 1000-4999" 
materials forthcoming through the various ‘~~ $0.12 $0.07 $0.05 $0.04 
media for this summer. | B Size 0.18 0.15 0.138 0.108 

| C Size 29 23 AY 17 


For further information about the : btn 
pats Sa fety rite YOUR CREDIT LINE can be imprinted (at the time of the press run) on B an posters 
Operation Safety Sn Wine 0 only. A minimum of 45 days prior to the first day of the month of posting is required 
Bob Shinn, director, Operation Safety, | on all orders for imprinting 
National Safety Council, 425 N. Mich- *Write for prices on quantities of 5,000 or more or for special rates on annual poster orders 
igan Ave., Chicago 11, IIl. ical te. isis SE j 
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POSTER PRICES 


Posters illustrated on these pages are included in the automatic Motor Transporta- 

tion poster se:vices. Automatic poster sets are available on yearly subscription 

that provides (4) subjects per month viz. (2) "A" size (8!/2''xli'/2") and (2) "B" 

size (17''x23"'). Automatic service is provided in the following categories: 

City Truck City Bus Annual price 1-4 sets, $7.48 per set: 

Intercity Truck Intercity Bus 5-49 sets, $6.48 per set; 50-999 sets, 

Sales Truck Taxicab $5.16 per set. 

Truck Terminal Bus Terminal 

Posters are available for individual selection at the following prices: 

10-99 100-999 1000-4999° 

.08 .055 045 
—same ‘ 07 05 .04 

B size—assorted h 19 16 13 

—same .20 17 AL} 12 

(Posters on these pages are double these prices to non-members of the National 

Safety Council.) YOUR CREDIT LINE can be imprinted on any of the featured 

posters 17''x23''. A minimum of 45 days prior to the first day of the month of 

posting is required on all orders for imp 'sting. *Write for prices on quantities 

of 5,000 or more. 


A size—assorted 
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control the sources/ 
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OFF THE JOB, TOO, 
IT CAN HAPPEN TO YOU 
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oft ~ ty 
On4G 

USE SPRAY WITH CARE 


WOT! TAKE IT EASY SECURE THE LAddE i k 
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ADJUST SPEED TO CONDITIONS 


ONMATIONAL sarety eauwere 
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“Twas almost a year that he drove her, 
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Cause Rear-£End 
Collisions 








‘SMOOTH OPERATORS 
AVOID ‘EM! 


ONMATIONAL SAFETY euauace 
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Watch for cross arms ona post 
Heed the warning that they give 
Guess who stands to gain the most 
If you listen, look and live! 
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With nary a scratch or a knock. 
Then carelessly ruined his record. 
When backing up to his own dock. 
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THE TRAFFIC TOLL 


By H. Gene Miller, 


Director, NSC Statistics Division 


February traffic deaths—2,630—up 16 per cent from last 
year. This marks 12th consecutive month of rising traffic 
toll. Two-month total—5,590—a 10 per cent jump from 1955. 


For the first two months of 1956, 
deaths totaled 5,590—500 more than 
in the first two months of last year 
for an increase of 10 per cent. 


RAFFIC deaths in February 
equalled the all-time high for that 
month. 

A total of 2,630 persons died in 
traffic accidents in February, approxi- 
mately the same number as in Febru 
ary of 1952 and 1941, 

The February traffic death toll was up 
16 per cent from the corresponding 
month last year—the largest monthly 
percentage increase since June 1951. 
However, the extra day in February 
this year accounted for some of the 
increase in trafhc fatalities. 


“February was the 12th month in 
a row to show more deaths than the 
same month of the preceding year,” 
said Ned H. Dearborn, National Safety 
Council _prsescoage “Deaths are now 
going up taster than the increase in 
travel, so the only conclusion is that 
people are driving more carelessly.” 

Despite the sharp February increase, 
16 of 48 reporting states had fewer 


MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS 


1954-56 
Change 


1955-56 
Month 1954 1955 1956 Change 
+ 5% 

+ 6% 


5.590 + 6% 


2,820 
2,270 


2,960 
2,630 


+ 5% 
+16% 


+10% 


January 
February 





Two months 5,090 
March 2.630 
April : 2,740 
May h 3.050 
June + 2,970 
July 044 3,410 
August 3,540 
September 3,440 
October ,/ 3,900 
November 3,580 
December 3,950 


38,300 


TOTAI 


All 1954 figures are from N.O.V.S. All other figures are National Safety Council 
estimates. The 1956 national estimate is arrived at by assuming that the percentage 
change from 1955 to 1956 in the states reporting for both years reflects the 1955-1956 
change in the entire country. Since national estimates made in this way become more 
accurate as more states report, revisions are made from time to time as new reports are 
received for the various months. For this reason the figures given above for 1956 may 
differ slightly from figures for the same months which will be published in future issues 
of Pusiic SAFETY. 


deaths than in the previous February, 
while three showed no change. 

For two months, 17 states had de- 
creases, and two showed no change. 
The states with fewer deaths for Feb- 
ruary were: 

Rhode Island 


Minnesota 
North Dakota 
Montana 
South Dakota 
Kentucky 
South Carolina 
Maine 

Utah 

Illinois 
Nebraska 
Connecticut 
Nevada 
Oklahoma 
Texas 
Maryland — 4% 
Tennessee — 


—54% 
—44% 


Among 569 reporting cities, deaths 
were up 8 per cent in February and 
11 per cent for two months. Despite 
these increases, 129 of the cities had 
fewer deaths during the first two 
months of this year than for the same 
period last year. Of these, the follow- 
ing have populations over 200,000. 


MONTHLY MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS 
AND TRAFFIC TREN 0S 1955-1956 


wtoeatas | | | ANY 


3,000 1956 | 
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City 
Miami, Fla. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Providence, R. I. 
Dallas, Texas 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Tampa, Fla. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Dayton, Ohio 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Boston, Mass. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Decrease 
in Deaths 


= 


4 


Decrease 
Per Cent 
—88% 
—70% 
—67% 
—60% 
—45% 
—40% 
—33% 
— 33% 
—29% 
—25% 
—22% 
—21% 
—20% 


——— CHANGES IN MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 
FIRST 2 MONTHS, 1955 TO 1956 


Nm ew RK NRK en Bw NW 


_ 


—18% 
—11% 
—10% 
—10% 
— 6% 


Chicago, Ill. 

San Antonio, Texas 
Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Houston, Texas 


—— Ne 


For February, 421 of the 569 cities 
had perfect records. Of these the three 
largest were: Dallas, Texas (551,200) ; 
Akron, Ohio (274,600); and Omaha, 
Nebr. (251,100). 





BBE vececases 


NATIONAL 
ESTIMATE 
2 MONTHS 


+10% 


GBB WcREASES OR NO CHANGE 








TRAFFIC DEATHS—STATE RECORDS 


Deaths are reported by state traffic authorities. 


Population Rate: U. S. population rate is the estimated annual 
number of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that deaths 
for the rest of the year will follow the normal seasonal pattern. 
State population rate is the estimated annual number of deaths 
per 100,000 population, assuming that the monthly average of 





% Changes 

Deaths 1955 1954 1956 1956 

Months Identical Period to to Pop. Mile. 
Reported 1956 1955 1954 1956 1956 Rate Rate 


TOTAL 
ip 2 $§,590 5,090 
Ala. a 4 ? 104 
Ariz 
Ark 
Calif. 
Colo 
Conn. 
Del. 
Fla 
Ga 
Idaho 
Il. 
Ind. 
lowa 
Kan 
Ky. 


La 


Md. 
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deaths will remain at the present average for the rest of the 
year. Population rates are based on the July 1, 1955 census. 
States shown in heavy type have improved in 1956 compared 
with 1955, or showed no change. All figures are provisional. 
Mileage Rate: The number of deaths per 100 million vehicle 
miles of travel 


% Changes 
Deaths 1955 1954 1956 1956 
Months Identical Period to to Pop. Mile. 
Reported 1956 1955 1954 1956 1956 Rate Rate 


38% 


ANADIAN PROVINCES 





TRAFFIC DEATHS—CITY RECORDS 


covers only motor-vehicle 


The table 


deaths resulting from traffic accidents that 
occurred in the city. 
vehicle deaths 
curred on home or work premises) are 
not included; nor are deaths in the city 
from accidents occurring outside 


Nontraffiic motor 
(where the accident oc 


Rankings are based on the 1956 re 


Chicago 


S I 

Boston, Mass 
Che oO 
Baltimore, Md 
\ 


Mo 


Texas 


Minn 
¥ 


Dallas 
Minneapolis 
Buffalo, N 
Cincinnati, Ohi 
Seatt \ 
Houston, Texas 
Pittst gt } 


Milw ke 


San Antonio 


Texas 


Oak 


Miami, Fla 
Providence, R. I 
N x \ 
Wichita, K 
Wor M 

oO " N 
Tampa, Fla 
Dayton, Ohio 
Oklal Cie 
Rochester, N. ¥ 
Jack I 


Toledo, Phi: 
Ke 


4 tie 
St. Paul, Minn 
Ak © 

Fort W ‘ 


Birmingham, Ala 


Flint, Mich 
Fresno, Calif 
Kansas City, Kan 
Rockford, Tl! 
Erie, Pa 
Arlington, Va 
eftow i 
Reading, Pa 
Lubbock, Texas 
Utica, N. Y 
Waterbury, Cono 
Tulsa. Okla 
Des Moines, lowa 
Wilmingtor De 


tration death rate which is the number of 


deaths per 


10,000 registered motor ¥e 


hicles on an annual basis. Vehicle regis 
tration figures are for the year 1955 and 
were supplied by R. L. Polk & Company 


Cities are ranked by death rates 


from 


low to high. When two or more cities 


have exactly the same rate, ranking 


5. Kooxville Tenn 

6. Evansville, Ind 
Peoria 
Montgomery, Ala 

incoin, Net 
Duluth, Minn 
Spokane, Wash 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Austin, Texas 
Baton Rouge, La 
South Bend Ind 
Sacramento, Calif 
Bridgeport, Conr 
Harttord, Conn 
im this er 


Vil 


Albuquerque, 
Pontiac, Mich 
Madison, Wis. 
Winston-Salem 
Raleigh ¢ 
Sprinefield, Ill 
peka can 
Pueblo, Colo 
Chaleston, W .Va 
Royal Oak, Mich 
Macon, Ga. 
Binghamton, N. Y 
Joliet, Il. 
Riverside, Calif 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Davenport, lowa 
Racine, Wis 
Augusta, Ga 
Johnstown, Pa 
Hammond, Ind 
Lexington, Ky 
Durham, N. ¢ 
Evanston Il 
Mount Vernon, N. Y 
Pawtucket 
Abilene, Texas 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
Bay City, Mich 
Aurora, Ill 
Sioux Falls, S. D 
Cicero, Ul 
Pomona, Calif 
Lorain, Ohio 
Berwyn, Ill 
Brockton, Mass 
Dubuque, lowa 
Passaic, N. J 
Woonsocket, R 
Gadsden 
Stockton 
Lansing 
Kalamazoo, 
Burbank, 
Jackson 
Schenectady 
Columbia, S$ 


is by 


total vehicle registrations—from large to 


small. 
Cities shown in heavy type have im 
proved in 1956 compared with 1955. 


The population death rate is the num 
ber of deaths per 100,000 population on 
an annual basis. Populations are as of 
April, 1950, or later censuses taken by the 
LU. S. Bureau of the Census 


Alexandria 
Greenville 
Decatu l 
Roanoke, Va 
Springfield, Ohio 
Jackson, Mict 

vara Falls N 

lumbus, Ga 
Cedar Rapids, I 
All cities in thi 
Richmond, Calif 
Stamford onn 
Green Bay, Wis 
Portsmouth, Va 
East Orange, N 
New Britain, Contr 
Lakewood, Ohio 
San ernardino, Calif 
New Rochelle, N. ¥ 
Covington, Ky 
Oak Park, [1 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla 
Alameda, Calif 
Greensboro, N. ¢ 
Pittsheld, Mass 


cago 
Petersburg, 
Texas 
Mor 
Mass 
Bethlehen 
Saginaw Mict 
Manchester, N. H 
Aclantic City, N. J 
Hoboken, N 
Wichita Falls, Texas 
Terre Haute, Ind 
Muncie, Ind 
Wheeling, W. Va 
St. Joseph, M« 
Waterloo, Iowa 
Fort Smit Ark 
Portland, Maine 
Charleston, S, € 
Medford, Mass 


Group VIII ¢ 


Pensacola, Fla 
Battle Creek, Mich 
Boise, Idaho 
Yakima, Wast 
Las Vegas, Nev 
Warren, Ohio 
Wyandotte, Mich 
Billings, Mont 
White 

Ann of, 

High Point 

Reno, Nev 
Poughkeepsie 
Elmira, N 


Cheyenne 


Tallahassee 
Jamestown 
Middletown, Ohio 
Parma, Ohio 
Appleton, Wis 
Enid, Okla. 
Plainfield, N 
Zanesville, Ohi 
Owensboro, Ky 
Lincoln Park, Mich 
Portsmouth, Ohio 
Vallejo, Calif 
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Newburgh, N. Y 
. Lynchburg, Va 
arg D 
Salina, Kar 
Lwr. Merion Twp., Pa 
Marion, Ohi 
Bloomingtor Ind 
Universit Cit M 
Eau Claire, Wis 
erndale 
East Cleveland, Ohio 
lingtor Mass 


Mist iw ik i 

Stratiord 

Beloit 

Newt 

Galesb 

Rome 

B 

Bar ert 

Gainesv 

Sandusk © 

Linden, N. J 

West Haven, Conn 

Norwich, ¢ f 

Lockport, N. Y 

Jackson, Tenn 
nestor N 

Fond d 

Hamden, 


inito 


La W 
Conn 
I wre 
Fitchbu 
Waterto 
Mason Cit ow 
Fairmont, W. V 
Montclair, N. ] 
St. Cloud, Mir 
New Ke t 
Petersburg, Va 
New London, Conn 
Fairfield, Conn 
Bristol, Conn 
Teaneck, N. J 
Laure M 
Burlingt 
Provo, Utah 
Milford, Conn 
Greenville M 
Shaker Height 
Richfield, Mir 
iddletow ( 
Louis Park 
nd I < 


Pa 


Vt 


k 


,» Minn 
N. D 


icsor Ariz 
. Santa Barbara, Calif 
Anderson, Ind 
Mansfield, O} 
Lake Charles, La 
Odessa, Tex 
Palo Alt Calif 
Vancouver, Wast 
Everett, Was! 
Kokom« Ind 
Waukegan 


Wa :watosa 
P 


Champaig I 
Waltham, Ma 
Wausau, Wis 
Manchester, ¢ 
Steubenv 
Burlingtor lowa 
Hackensack, N. J 

. Greenwich, Conn. 
Bangor, Maine 
Beverly Hills, ¢ 
Highlan« 
Superior 
Kearny 

. West Covina, Calif 
Concord, N. H 
Belmont 

. Chicopee, Mass 
Granite City, I 

. Coral Gables, Fla 
Meriden, Cor 
Winona, Mir 
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IX (1¢ 


Birmingham, Mich. 
Ast y 

Culver City, Calif. 

H ywood, fF 

Mt. Clemens, Mich. 

Kingsport, Tenn 

Medford, Ore. 

Bentor arbor, M 

Ventura, Calif 

Klamath Fa 

But Pa 

East Detroit, Mic 

Elmhurst, I 

Pasadena, Texas 
ctor exas 

psiiant Mich 

folland, Mich 
h Euclid, OF 


Y 
I 
J 


sville Wis 
Ros e, Mict 
Salisbury, N. ¢ 
B le Co 
Greensburg, Pa 
Austin, Ming 
Kenmore, N. Y 
Big Spring, Texas 
La Mesa, Calif 
Ponca ty, Ok 
Uniontown, Pa 

Fort Meyers, I 

od Calit 
Westfield. N. J 
Niles, Mick 

Long vw. Wasl 

Ww a Walla, Wast 
Sherman, Texas 
| Ir j 


Ind 
Mich 
Brist Pa 
Orange, Calif 
Hibbir Ming 
Frederick, Md 
Aberdeer S 
Helena, Mont 
Cofteyville Ka 
Jeffersonville, Ind 
eator 


D 


Ind 


en Conn 
Minr 

Pe Ind 
Marietta, Ohio 
S. Portland, Maine 
Hillside N. J 
Reidsville, N. ¢€ 
Mart sbu g Ww 

ey, Mich 

ri Kan 
Rpds., Wis 


Xenia, Ohi rh) 0 
New Bern, ! 0 0.0 0.0 


St. Aug 
Arkansas Ci 
Brainerd, Minn 
Highland Pk 
Annapol Md 
Greenwood, Miss 
ffolk a 
orhead, Minn 
) Cal 


Su 
M 
Al 


t 


Sout! ran 
Winfield, Kar 
Hawthorne 
Windham, Conn 
East Moline 
Mam } 


Mitchell, 
Conneau I 
Ecorse, Mich 
Gardne Mass 
Atchison, Kan 
Winnetka, I 
Central Fa 
Marshfield 
Beaver t 
Rye, N. Y 
Bristol, V 
Virgin 


Bowling Green, Ohi 
Logan, Utah 
Dyersburg Tenr 


scOoOW 
Cadillac 
La Sal 
Swamp 


Grosse Pte. Pk 
N. Y 


Branf Cor 
Bellaire, Ohio 
North Miam 
West Laf tte 
dgefield Pk 
Stoughton, Mass. 
‘ort Thomas Ky 
Webster, Mass 
Southington, Conn. 
Groton, Conn. 
Derby, Conn 
Ashland, Wis 
Takoma Park, Md 
nherst, Mass 
Cans 


ingly 


Conn 
Conn 


this group 


C 


¢ | Ss 
. Chicago Heights, Ill 


Endicott, N. Y 


Vincennes, Inc 


. Rahway, N. 


Texarkana . 

W. Springfield, Mass l ( 
Highland Park, Ill 0 
Maple Heights, i 1 ( 1.2 38 
St. Clair Shores } 


7.4 6f 
Turn Page 





The Traffic Toll, Continued From 


Two Months Reg. Pop 
! Rate Rate 


6 1055 1954 


0 10.1 46.‘ 
0 10.5 50.8 


1 10.6 $7 
0 10.8 


Mansfield, 2 10.8 60.0 
Ironwood, Mict 1 1 11.9 $2.2 
Windsor, Cor © 12.3 $0.8 
Corvallis, Ore 0 13.0 74.1 


> 15.7 70.6 


Wallineford, Conn 
River Rouge Mich 


CANADIAN CITIES 
ive B. ¢ 


\ 
Montreal, Que 
Toronto, Ont 


MOTOR-VEHICLE INJURIES 


1955, 32 states and the District of 
ported their traffic death and injury experience. Of these states, 


Columbia rey 
i showed increases and eight had decreases in deaths. All 32 states reported 


For the year ending December 31 


increases in injuries over 1954 


For the 42 states and the District of Columbia reporting for 12 months or 


less, deaths and injuries were up 8 ind 11 per cent respectively over the same 


period in |‘ 


MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS AND INJURIES, BY STATES 
1955 and 1954 


1955 
Ratio of 
Injuries 
to Deaths 


% Change 
1954 to 1955 
Deaths Injuries 


Moaths 
Reported Deaths Injuries 
1955 1954 1955 1954 


s 


*Rural Injuries y 
**Death and Injury totals co the Months Reported by all states 3 
_ 


indicated in this column 


18.3 58.‘ 








‘What's Cookin’ 
From Page 19 


Durand Young has been appointed 
executive secretary of the Sioux Falls 
(S. D.) Safety Council, to succeed Bus 
Feay, who resigned recently to accept a 
post with the Hardware Mutual In- 
surance Co. Young was secretary of 
the Council for three years, resigning 
to enlist in the Navy. He was dis- 
charged with the rank of Lieutenant, 
J.G., and holds a commission in the 
Naval Reserve. Since completing his 
naval stint and returning to South 
Dakota, he has been in the insurance 
business and also served as continuity 
director for Radio Station KSOO. He 
has maintained an active interest in 
council affairs, serving on the Board 
of Directors. 


Novel Chapter Reports 

Two NSC chapters recently found 
novel ways to sum up the year’s safety 
progress. The Delaware Safety Coun- 
cil’s annual report was the safety story 
of “one man’s family’ in which the 
day-by-day experiences of ‘Bill, Mary, 
Tommy and Jane’ in living safely 
through the year, are recounted by 
‘Dad” in an intimate chatty style that 
cleverly ties in the work of the Dela- 
ware Safety Council, in which the 
whole family seems to have partici- 
pated in one way or another. The 
other unique presentation was a pic- 
ture story visualizing the program high 
spots of the Greater Los Angeles 
Safety Council during 1955, featured 
in “The Safety Scope,” chapter pub 
lication. Twelve interesting action pho- 
tos were shown, along with a sum- 
mary of monthly activities, indicating 
that 1955 was a banner year for the 
chapter. 


Southern Managers Meet 

A group of leading safety council 
managers of the Southeastern area, met 
in Atlanta on Sunday, March 4, pre- 
ceeding the opening of the Southern 
Safety Conference in that city. Prob- 
lems of program and finance were dis- 
cussed in an interesting experience ex- 
change. Paul Hill, manager, Field 
Service Department, NSC, and James 
E. Civils, district representative, NSC, 
Field Service, attended and participated 
in the discussions. Col. Charles E. 
Doerler, secretary of the Louisiana 
Safety Association and managing di- 
rector of the Caddo-Bossier Safety 
Council, Shreveport, La., was chair- 
man of the meeting. 


Broad Community Interest 
At the 21st annual meeting of the 
San Joaquin County Safety Council, 
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Stockton, Calif., it was brought out 
that the Council’s 1955 “Operation 
Safety” program featured an actively 
a for each month of 
the year. Actually there were 14 spon- 
sors for the 12 programs. In April 
the child pedestrian and bicycle safety 
program was co-sponsored by the 
Stockton Civitan Club, Girl Scouts, 
and Unified School District. Other 
sponsors last year were the California 
Truck Owners Association, Stockton 
Council P.T.A., New Car Dealers As 
sociation, County Association of In- 
surance Agents, Business and Profes- 
sional Women, 20-30 Club, Junior 
Chamber, Lion's, Rotary and the Cali- 
fornia Highway Patrol, which directed 
the December byes Council 
awards, presented at the dinner by 
Earl F. Campbell, director, San Fran- 
cisco Office, NSC, included three 
awards for outstanding work in the 
“Operation Safety” project. 


Chapter Home Built to Order 


A new home for the Greater Los 
Angeles Chapter, NSC, designed to 
conform to the plans submitted by the 
Chapter, is to be constructed at West 
Eighth Street and Kingsley Drive, an 
ideal location for a service to the com- 


munity. The $225,000 two-story office 
building will be completed around the 
middle of June. The Council will oc- 
cupy the ground floor and will have 
2,500 square feet of space, with pri- 
vate offices for division directors, a 
conference room, stock and equipment 
rooms and an attractive front office. 
The building will be air-conditioned. 
A much larger staff and the need for 
a better location made the move nec- 
essary, and the building idea is the 
culmination of months of searching 
for the right location and for offices 
better suited for council work 


New York Convention 


The 26th Annual Safety Conven 
tion and Exposition of the Greater 
New York Safety Council, held at 
Hotel Statler, New York, April 16-20 
incl., drew capacity audiences at nearly 
all sessions. In addition to the many 
occupational aN covering vari 
ous phases of industrial safety, several 
programs of timely interest were high- 
lighted, including one on “Disaster 
Control.’’ Another session of special 
interest was a ‘Conference of Chief 
Executives,’’ at which admittance was 
by advance invitation only. A group 
of leading industrialists discussed the 


accident problem from the viewpoint 
of top management, weighing both the 
economic and social aspects of the 
problem as they effect production 
Other special programs that interested 
large audiences included head, eye and 
body protection, the noise hazard in 
industry, safety in foremanship, ship- 
building, stevedoring and aviation 
safety. The five-day program covered 
traffic, home, school, and fire preven- 
tion as well as occupational safety 
The annual Equipment Exhibit was a 
sell-out. 
Secretary Weeks Speaks for Safety 
Nine hundred safety enthusiasts 
from various parts of Wisconsin at- 
tended the 14th Wisconsin Safety Con- 
ference in Milwaukee in late January 
and heard U. S. Commerce Secretary 
Sinclair Weeks praise the citizens of 
the state for their interest in safety 
and for their accomplishments through 
the years. He referred to the part that 
Wisconsin citizens had Sdoged “in or- 
ganizing the National Safety Council 
right here in Milwaukee in 1912." A 
series of one-day Foremen’s Clinics for 
14 important industrial cities in Wis- 
consin scheduled between mid-January 
and mid-June, was announced. The 
exhibit this year required 64 booths. 





SAFEIY AT SCHOOL 


In all kinds of weather, the safety patrol lads do a mighty important 
job—helping to reduce casualties—guarding the safety of their school- 
mates. Encourage their work. Equip them properly. Outfit them with 
Graubard’s Safety Patrol Equipment (Approved by safety organi- 
zations throughout the United States). Make your selection from the 
complete stock carried by our company. Here are some of the many 
items: 


All rubber raincoats, made of 100% rubber. Ab- 
solutely waterproof, available in yellow, white 
or black. School, city, or sponsor's name on 
back. Good the year round. 


@ OVERSEAS CAPS 

@ FELT EMBLEMS 
PATROL BUTTONS 
CAUTION FLAGS 
RAINWEAR 
ARMBANDS 
PATROL BELTS 
RUBBER FOOTWEAR 

and the 


“CORPORAL DIGBY” 
SAFETY SENTINEL 


Metal patrol badge that will lend official impor- 
tance to the people on the school safety patrol. 
Officer's badges finished in gold color, members’ 
in nickel. All complete with pin clasp. 


Snappy eight point style gabardine caps may 
be had in Navy Blue, other colors on special 
order. 





WRITE FOR OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
VAslom\Jttltsl sea mel ee 


GRAUBARD'S ‘v.00585 


‘‘America'’s Largest Safety Patrol Outfitters” 
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Hazards of Sport Diving 


From Page 15 


Research Council, the U. S. Navy, and 
three members of the Long Beach 
Sport Diving Safety Committee. 

In three days a training outline was 
reviewed and approved to be made 
available to any and all persons desir- 
ing to use it, The outline was designed 
to train primarily in the safe use of 
SCUBA. Plans were also laid for a 


text book to cover the field of Skin 
and SCUBA diving and 14 persons 
from various parts of the country were 
assigned each to write a chapter on his 
field of authority. 

Always searching for methods of 
increasing underwater time, sport 
divers soon attempted to supply them- 
selves with air under water. At first 





of conditions. 





THE “EYES” HAVE IT.... 


Here is an aid that has proven practical in teaching visually the principles of safety. 
It's simple, effective and works wonders in teaching your drivers. 

The MAGNO SAF-T BOARD is the result of studies by outstanding safety instructors 
and engineers. Safety directors, traffic managers, driving instructors, insurance agents 
and adjusters get a clear picture of how accidents occurred visually by reconstruction 


It is now being used from coast to coast by fleet owners, insurance and public utility 
companies, colleges and schools, and many other concerns interested in public safety. 
Consisting of a BOARD with typical street intersections on one side. The other side 
is a BLACKBOARD on which any street or road situation can be drawn with chalk and 
then erased. It has scale models of vehicles, traffic markers and accessories that can 
be placed in any conceivable traffic situation. 


Write for our folder. It contains full information. 


MAGNO SAF-T BOARD > 


EMIGSVILLE, PA. 








ONE-MAN 
SPEED 
ENFORCEMENT 


SPEED-WATCH 


Proven by over 900 users 
* Better Enforcement 
* Less Speeding 

% Fewer Accidents 


Write for complete information: 


TRAFFIC-HOUSE 


BOX 201 MARSHALL, MICH. 


Originators and Manufacturers Since 1951 


they used improvised Air Corps tanks 
and demand regulators. A few secured 
Navy surplus oxygen rebreathers. 

It was discovered early that the Air 
Corps regulators, not designed for 
use in water, malfunctioned. Tanks 
frequently were not pressure-tested as 
required by law. Some air, safe to 
breathe at atmospheric pressure caused 
trouble when breathed under higher 
pressures while diving. The Navy re- 
breathers, unless properly purged of 
atmospheric air before submersion, 
caused blackouts. Untrained users were 
not acquainted with CO,-absorbent 
dangers and oxygen toxicity at depths 
of more than one atmosphere. 

Even when dependable breathing 
devices were placed on the market, 
one thing became clear, and that was 
that when a person submerges with 
an air supply, he immediately becomes 
subject to all known divers diseases 
and accidents. Because of this, the 
demand for dependable printed infor- 
mation grew and requests for training 
courses poured into the offices of 
organizations with water programs. 

The deaths due to diving in South- 
ern California, although reduced in 
number in 1954 as compared with 
1953, included a larger percentage of 
SCUBA users. To determine the 
causes of death remained nearly im- 
possible although in several cases the 
diver either complained of not feeling 
well or that his equipment was not 
working just right, before the fatal 
dive. 

In one case, an underwater photog- 
rapher with limited diving experience 
submerged and failed to surface. An- 
other SCUBA diver was found en- 
tangled in kelp near an offshore island. 
It is fairly certain that most of those 
killed while using breathing apparatus 
were relatively inexperienced. There 
is no direct evidence that the manu- 
factured devices failed mechanically. 

Again in October of 1955 the 
CNCA called a Skin and SCUBA 
diving safety meeting at Yale. Ten 
special consultants were invited and 
20 other deeply interested men were 
present, representing member organi- 
zations. Reports indicated a satisfying 
increase in the number of training 
courses throughout the country. The 
Chicago Red Cross, the Washington, 
D. C. Central YMCA, the Patterson, 
New Jersey YMCA in cooperation 
with the Red Cross and others, re- 
ported greatly stepped-up programs 
with demands for pool training grow- 
ing rapidly. It was learned that diving 
takes place in water areas formerly con- 
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sidered not desirable and that some 


states and communities have legislated 
against the sport. 

Special work groups reviewed com- 
pleted chapters for the Skin and 
SCUBA safety text book. A special 
pool demonstration was presented illus- 
trating safe techniques in the use of 
various types of manufactured equip- 
ment. Among the new techniques 
shown was a method of giving arti- 
ficial respiration in the water on an 
inner tube, as developed by the author 
and E. R. Cross, well-known diving 
authority and member of the Long 
Beach committee. 

Sport diving is here to stay and will 
continue to grow. Prompt and aggres- 
sive steps taken early by many organi- 
zations and individuals in many parts 
of the country are credited with short- 
stopping what may have developed 
into a prohibitive number of deaths 
and serious accidents. Suggestions for 
further reducing accidents in this field 
are: 

1. Organize for safety. Industrial or- 
ganizations, schools, civic govern- 
ment groups, youth groups and 
unattached individuals should form 
clubs. 

Read extensively the material 
which is now available on safe 
Skin and SCUBA diving. Be wary 
of misinformation. If a statement 
seems illogical, suspect it and make 
further inquiry. 

Enter training classes. If none are 
presently organized, get together 
at a pool or water front and de- 
wie your own course using de- 
pendable guides. Camps can in- 
clude skin diving safety training 
for advanced swimmers. 

Make an accident study. Individual 
reports can be kept confidential, 
but information can be released 
after study of groups of reports. 
Arbitrary and hasty restrictive leg- 
islation should be avoided. Such 
governmental action as the purity- 
control of breathing air is probably 
beneficial, but to restrict diving 
with the idea of preventing acci- 
dents has been shown to drive the 
divers to remote areas where pro- 
tection and control are impossible. 
In one State training courses can- 
not be held in public pools, since 
skin diving equipment is prohib- 
ited. Divers from this state travel 
a few miles and dive in unre- 
stricted waters without the benefit 
of safety training. 

Suggestions for safe diving as rec- 
ommended by the Long Beach Sport 
Diving Safety Committee follow: 

1. Have a thorough physical exami- 

nation before diving. 

Know how to swim well without 
swim aids before starting to dive. 
Be in good physical condition. A 
pre-dive warmup period is helpful. 
Always go in pairs. Keep track of 
your buddy. 
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Always take a dependable float for 
each diver. 
Devise a system of hand signals so 
that communication is possible un- 
der the water. 
Plan the dive. Take time to plan 
every phase of the diving expedi- 
tion. Make sure equipment is in 
first class condition. 
When using breathing apparatus 
never hold the breath. When sur- 
facing, either breathe normally or 
exhale slowly. This will help to 
prevent dangerous air embolism. 
Divers using air supply should 
determine in advance the location 
of decompression chambers. All 
divers should also find the location 
of public first aid and rescue serv- 
ices near the diving spot. 
Take training in First Aid and 
Water Safety and choose compan- 
ions with similar training. You 
will be able to help each other if 
necessary. 
Do not enter the water if the 
environmental conditions are un- 
friendly, i.e., heavy surf, storm con- 
ditions, adverse currents, etc., may 
lead to trouble. 
Do study dependable material. 
Practice moderation. Return to 
shore before becoming overtired 
and overchilled. Cold is a serious 
enemy of the diver. 
“Feel like diving.” Inadequate rest, 
colds, illness, respiratory difficul- 
ties may contribute to an accident. 
THe ENp 
The author has been diving for 
more than 25 years. On special assign- 
ment with the Air Force he developed 
an improvised shallow draft SCUBA 
for Survey and Rescue of flyers 
downed in water areas. He originated 
a sport diving safety program pre- 
sented throughout Southern California 
in 1937, 1938 and 1939. Since then 
he has taught diving courses and pre- 
sented programs for the Sparling 
School of Deep Sea Diving, Wilming- 
ton, (California), Los Angeles State 
College Life Guard Work Shop, Red 
Cross National Aquatic Schools, and 
Los Angeles County Recreation De- 
partment. He is a member of the 
Advisory Board of Los Angeles County 
Recreation Department, Chairman of 
the Water Sports Safety Committee of 
the California Association for Safety 
in Aquatics, Chairman of the Long 
Beach Red Cross Sport Diving Safety 
Committee and Consultant of the 
CNCA Committee on Skin and SCUBA 
Diving, Yale University, and Director 
First Aid and Water Safety, Long 
Beach Chapter American Red Cross. 
All accidents referred to are from the 
files of the Long Beach Sport Diving 
Safety Committee. 


The way the opposition defines the word 
“expert: "Ex" denotes a has-been, and 
“spurt” a drip under pressure. 











Olympic Prospect 


KILLED 


DRUNKEN DRIVING 
MUST BE STOPPED!! 


Are YOU going to stand 
by and allow this to go on? 


You now have a provable, accurate 
and simple way to determine the 
extent to which alcohol is respon- 
sible for a person’s impairment of 


function in 


The BREATHALYZER 


¢ came 
= \ aa 


a '» a 


Designed and perfected by 
Lt. R. F. Borkenstein 


Let us give you a FREE Demonstration 


or send for pamphlet S-304 


STEPHENS: 


ED BANK 
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SAFETY comes FIRST 


REFLECTIVE 
BICYCLE LICENSES 


No. 5000 


YOUR TOWN 
AND STATE 


or 


m<- +H Omer nlm w 


BICYCLE 
LICENSE 
1956 


Exact Size 
Self-Sticking 
Visible “4 mile at night 
Four colors available: 
Red—Gold—Silver or Yellow 


CARSTEN PRODUCTS 


15406 Thomas 


Alien Park, Mich. 
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TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


There is a wealth of valuable 
and interesting information in 
the catalogs and publications 
listed below. They form splen- 
did additions to your reference 
library, affording an oppor- 
tunity to keep abreast of safety 
equipment. The coupon below 
will bring FREE to those re- 
sponsible for the recommenda- 
tion or purchase of equipment 
any or all of the catalogs listed. 








1. Flasher Light: Bulletin describes 
a new 2-way Flasher Light that offers 
25 per cent greater light intensity for 
warning motorists or pedestrians of 
road and street obstructions, construc- 
tion projects and other safety hazards. 
The Flasher Light is said to be mois- 
tureproof, weather proof and engi- 
neered for safety. The Gen-A-Matic 
Corp. 

2. Sentry All Steel Barricades: 
Literature describes company’s new 
line of low cost Sentry All Steel Bar- 
ricades, including a complete range of 
styles and sizes. Sign brackets, light 
brackets, extensions and flags are 
offered as accessories. These barri- 
cades combine light weight, compact 
portability and ease of assembly, so 
that the units may be easily handled 
by one man. Panels are made of 
formed 16 ga. steel, zinc coated and 
bonderized, reinforced at the ends; 
the finish is baked enamel, with 
Scotchlite optional. Traffic Equipment 
Corp. 

3. Safety Wheel Block: Literature 
describes a recently designed safety 
tool for the blocking of car, truck or 
trailer wheels entitled the Casteel 
Utility Wheel Block. Easy to set or 
remove, the special alloy steel block is 
said to hold fast on every surface. 
The large flat base gives support in 
soft footing, and a curved base pro- 
vides maximum contact with the tire. 
The block is seven inches by nine 
inches by nine inches and weighs 12 
pounds. Calumet Steel Castings Corp. 

4. Diagrammer for Traffic, Trans- 
portation Flow and Accident Reports: 
Bulletin describes this new diagram- 
mer for traffic, transportation flow 
and accident reports, which solves and 
aaa most surface transportation 
problems quickly, easily. Persons and 
businesses engaged in any form of 
surface transportation can now use a 
simplified, accurate diagramming 
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stencil to chart or draw conditions, 
plans or reports involving traffic flow, 
vehicular and pedestrian accidents, 
depot schedules, garaging, parking 
and detouring. The diagrammer con- 
tains clearly marked symbols of cars, 
buses, trucks, trains, vans, trailers, 
pedestrians, bicycles, street intersec- 
tions of all angles, highway and rail- 
road warnings and signals, tracking, 
trees, poles, etc. An important inno- 
vation is an engraved scale showing 
at a glance the number of feet nor- 
mally required for emergency stop- 
ping of automobiles and trucks travel- 
ing at various speeds. A. Lawrence 
Karp. 

5. “Union Metal Floodlighting 
and Area Lighting Poles”: A 16-page 
catalog containing detailed informa- 
tion on tapered steel and aluminum 
Monotube floodlighting poles designed 
for use in lighting outdoor sports ac- 
tivities, commercial and industrial 
areas of every description has just 
been issued by the Union Metal Manu- 
facturing Company. 


Urban Committee Names 
Seven Pilot-Study Cities 


The National Committee on Urban 
Transportation has selected seven cities 
for field-testing of new procedures 
aimed at helping solve the ever-grow- 
ing traffic and transportation problem 
in urban areas. 

Chosen as pilot-study cities were: 

Detroit, Mich.; San Diego, Calif.; 
Phoenix, Ariz.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Oak 
Park, Ill.; Albuquerque, N. M., and 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Developed over the past two years 
by the National Committee, these pro- 
cedures represent the collective think- 
ing of 160 transportation and mu- 
nicipal experts. The ideas have been 
incorporated in a manual entitled 

‘Better a it for Your City.” 


Engineers’ Meeting May 4 

at Ohio State University 
Engineers from coast to coast will 

meet in Columbus, Ohio, for the 

Third Annual Conference for En- 


gineers sponsored by the College of 
Engineers, Ohio State University. 


The keynote address on “The Cre- 
ative Age—a Challenge to Engineers,” 
is scheduled for delivery by John R. 
Hoover, president, B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Co., Cleveland. Dr. Dean 
E. Wooldridge, president, Ramo- 
Wooldridge Corp., Los Angeles, will 
address the hawhoen session on ‘‘Sys- 
tems Engineering.’’ Technical sessions 
will be held in the various engineering 
departments following the talks. 

For information and reservations, 
write Harold A. Bolz, associate dean, 
College of Engineering, The Ohio 
State University, Columbus 10. 


Fleet Course at Kansas U. 

A series of 11 night classes in effec- 
tive motor vehicle fleet operation, was 
started March 7 at the University of 
Kansas Medical Center, Kansas City, 
Kan. Classes were scheduled for suc- 
cessive Wednesday evenings from 7:00 
to 9:30 p.m. at Battenfeld Hall. En- 
rollment was limited to 40 with a reg- 
istration fee of $40. The course was 
sponsored by the Kansas City (Mo.) 
Safety Council in cooperation with the 
ASSE. Certificates will be given on 
May 16 to those who complete the 
course. 


Spooky Says: 








“Gee, I wish we'd had Auto+Crat 
Safety Belts instead...” 








AUTO-CRAT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
A DIVISION OF THE B. N. CORPORATION 
LOS ANGELES 39, CALIFORNIA 


World's Oldest and Largest Manufacturer 
of Automotive and Airline Safety Belts 
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ANIMALS 
ARE THE 
CRAZIEST 
PEOPLE! 


They are for sure, when the wacky aggregation in 
“Highway Zoo" gives their impersonations of ‘the 
man behind the wheel" . . . there's a laugh and a 

lesson on every page. 


The colorful animal cartoons will catch the eye 

of every man... could even get a smile from 

the Sphinx. The full color cartoons and text 

blend perfectly, in this traffic safety message 

. its light and lively humorous wisdom will 
drive right through to the funnybone. 


"Highway Zoo" will give real zip to your 
safety efforts. It fits easily into payroll or 
mailing envelopes (and in pockets, too). 
It's printed so attractively, it can be used 
as favors at safety conferences, award 
banquets and luncheon meetings . . 
there's even space for your imprint. So 
don't delay, order your copies today. 


Price each: 


| 10 5000 10,000 20,000 
to to to to or 
9 99 9999 19,999 more 


$.10 $.07 $.035  $.032 $.03 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


425 North Michigan Avenue °* Chicago 11, Illinois 





State safety coordinators, federal agencies, 
National Safety Council, and auto and tire 
manufacturers are but a few of the mounting 
number of voices stressing the dire need for SAFER 
DRIVING. How about YOU? What are you 
doing to protect your citizens? 


What you can do is introduce legislation for 
Official Vehicle Inspections. Such a program cut 
deaths 30% in New Jersey the first year it was 

in effect. And in the meantime, you can encourage 
motorists in your Community to have their cars 


safety inspected at Service Shops at regular intervals. 
Weaver Safety Lane* Equipment is ideal for both 
purposes. It fits all inspection programs including 
state owned and operated ... municipally operated 

. and those where car dealers and repair shops 
are the approved method of checking. Weaver 
equipment is used by most Official Vehicle 
Inspection Stations throughout the world. 
Write today for full facts on a proven inspection 
program that works. There is no charge or 
obligation of any kind. 


*A “Safety Lane” includes a Weaver Headlight Tester, a Weaver 
Automatic Brake Tester, and a Weaver Wheel Alignment Tester 


* 
Safety AME ARE MADE ONLY BY THE WEAVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY © SPRINGFIELD, ILL., U.S.A. 


Leaders in Automotive Safety Equipment for Over 25 Years 





